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TWENTY CENTS 


When the 


ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


ceased to be all mighty 


URING the late lamented extravagant era 

many an advertiser never looked twice at any 
one dollar he spent. He advertised because every- 
body was doing it. Or because he wanted prestige. 
Or because the boss liked to see the advertising. 
Millions were spent in this way, without any 
very definite objective for their expenditure. 


Consequently the almighty dollar, directed into 
blind alleys, lost much of its magic power. 


Today the almighty dollar has come back into 
its own. Use it intelligently and it will come back 
to you many times over. 


» It is not necessary to spend thousands of dollars 
every time you advertise. When you buy Criterion 
Service the unit of your purchase is so small, yet 
so specific, that you can see the individual dollar 
at work--doing a mighty job. 


Criterion Service isa primary sales medium that 
carries your message to the home shopping neigh- 
borhoods where your dealers fight for your busi- 
ness. Where your competitors battle with you, 
sale for sale,customer for customer, 365 daysa year. 


Criterion Service is simple, inexpensive, and 
amazingly effective. It consists of a poster panel 
eight feet high and four feet wide, erected on the 
outside walls of retail store buildings in home shop- 
ping neighborhoods. This poster panel carries your 
message in full color to both dealers and buyers. 
It asks for the sale—where the sale is made—when 
the sale is made. 


Repeat this procedure —at a cost of only 10c per 
panel per day— wherever you want increased 
sales, and you will see why advertisers like Heinz, 
Armour, Nestle’s 
att Food, Borden, Carna- 
tion, Camel, RCA 
Victor, Wrigley, 
Grigsby -Gru- 
et — now, and 

a “ee hundreds of 

‘ others, large 

and small, 

use Crite- 

rion Service 

year after 
year. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


They use Criterion Service because it makes 
sales for them in the same direct, sure, forceful 
way it can make sales for you. 


They use Criterion Service as you can use it — 
in a single neighborhood, in a single city, or in 
every neighborhood throughout the United States 
and Canada in cities of 5000 and over, and in their 
suburbs. This flexibility gives you intensive con- 
centration of sales effort where it will do you the 
most good —and nowhere else. 


Let us tell you more. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 


New York 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


420 Lexington Avenue » 


CLEVELAND 
TORONTO 


FEBRU 
FEBRY 
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again... FIRST 


OO 
———= 


in the United States 


among all six-day 


newspa pers 


o 
the greatest circulation / ? / 7 QO , 7 6 9 


of any newspaper pub- 
lished or sold in this 


territory— 


16 80 For the second consecutive year, and it 
0,3 must be admitted, two most important 
; years, The NEWARK EVENING NEWS 

has maintained its leadership of the 

COPIES DAILY — net country's six-day media. It has proved 
again that there is always business— 

average for 1931 pi live business—in rreetions grow- 

ing NEWARK market and that this 


medium is its dominant sales influence. 


Newark It has proved again that this marker 
medium combination is an advertisinc 


opportunity. 


total agate linage 


published during 1931 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to show Itt... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner...and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 21 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’s only United. .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ... The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATISE, WASH cs oie 5b 04200 The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS..............1he Bancroft 
NEWARK Bs Jisscicncasedae The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....1The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, Ns Josie s60%21000:0:5 The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA..........4-- The Penn-Harris 
MIBANY ONS Vseicvccsdccsciss tne LO Bek 
SYRACUSE, Bis Wows .cndcccnss The Onondaga 
ROGHEATER ONS. Wiis. 6:s 000.69 oar The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALES, Nis Y¥. 2... 05.06.505 The Niagara 
2 GE 2), CN eae ee er The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO.............+..+-+-Lhe Portage 
PIA T OMRON 6.5.6.0 0:65 sa0wwn sxe The Durant 
KANGAS CITY MO 6 sic ssccuei The President 
SHREVEPORT, LA...... The Washington-Youree 
TOCGON: ARIZ Se 64 6ocdssaeccs El Conquistador 
TORONTO, ONTss +. .00.445. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.............The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT........... The Prince Edward 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Tulsa’s Trade Again, 
This Time Wholesale 


As promised in a recent issue, during 
this last week S. O. S. received from the 
hands of J. T. Maurer, Director of Re- 
search of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chamber 
of Commerce, a neatly bound grey-covered 
ninety-three page, eight and one-half by 
eleven-inch “Analy- 
sis of the Tulsa 
Wholesale Trade 
Area” to match up 
with the retail 
analysis received last 
month. It is spon- 
sored also by the 
same Market Survey 
Committee and by 
Daniel Starch of 
Cambridge and New 
York. After the 
usual preface on the 
new scientific stand- 
ards for sound com- 
mercial research, the 
wholesale book gets 
under way in short order. 

Thus the chief purposes of this study 
were as follows: 

1. To investigate Tulsa’s position as a 
wholesale distribution center by a compati- 
son (by products) of freight rates for and 
from Tulsa with those of other wholesale 
centers in the area. 

2. To study wholesale trade in Tulsa 
with a view toward determining the ex- 
tent and naiure of wholesale business 
which comes from the trade territory by 
a study of Census ot Distribution figures 
and of the actual (first six months of 1931) 
sales figures from wholesalers distributing 
products (primarily for personal consump- 
tion) in cities and areas in the Tulsa ter- 
ritory. 

3. To ascertain, through calculation of 
“breaking points,” the trade area for each 
line of merchandise which can be served 
from Tulsa more economically than from 
any other major wholesale center. By 
“breaking points” is meant the points 
where the freight rates break in favor of 
a given wholesale center. 

4. To ascertain, from actual wholesale 
records, the point of origin of wholesale 
business coming to Tulsa from the trade 
area, wholesale business being broken 
down into a number of classifications as 
given in the United States Census of Dis- 
tribution, 1930. 

5. To discover, by means of retail in- 
terviews, where wholesale business from 
Tulsa's logical trade area goes to and the 
reasons therefor. (750 interviews—about 
one-third of the retail outlets of the area 
in which the interviews were taken.) 

6. To ascertain, by means of retail in- 
terviews, cities in which retailers prefer to 
purchase their stock of goods and the rea- 
sons therefor. (750 interviews.) 

7. To investigate the retailers’ attitude 
towards Tulsa and Tulsa’s competitive 
cities as wholesale centers. 

8. To compare Tulsa’s position as a 
wholesale distribution center with other 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


cities serving areas of a similar nature. 

9. To analyze the Tulsa wholesale area 
as follows: 

a. To show the buying power of the 
area. 

b. To outline the facilities existing 
in Tulsa for serving the area as the 
major wholesale distribution center of 
the area. 

The study of freight rate territories for 
Tulsa as a point of wholesale distribution 
included eleven lines of merchandise as 
follows: 

Confectionery, Soft Drinks and Tobacco 
(point of chosen product origin—St. 
Louis) 

Furniture and Household Furnishings 
(Grand Rapids) 

Electrical Goods (Pittsburgh) 

Automotive Equipment and Parts (De- 
troit) 

Hardware (St. Louis) 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment and 
Supplies (Pittsburgh) 

Paper and Paper Products (Chicago) 

Groceries, including Meats (California, 
Pittsburgh, Memphis, New Orleans and 
Kansas City) 

Fruits and Vegetables (Brownsville. 
Texas, and Morehead, Minnesota) 

Drugs (St. Louis) 

Dry Goods (St. Louis) 

These eleven lines of merchandise rep- 
resent classifications of wholesalers as 
given in the United States Census of Dis- 
tribution. With the exception of ‘Paper 
and Paper Products,” these eleven lines of 
merchandise represent goods for personal 
consumption. With this exception, there- 
fore, this section of the wholesale survey 
is limited to a study of consumers’ goods. 
Including maps, this constitutes thirty-three 
of the ninety-three pages of this report and 
a mighty interesting and valuable thirty- 
three pages they are. 

The 750 interviews with retailers were 
taken in 155 localities in ten different sec- 
tions surrounding Tulsa, asking ‘Where 
do you buy your merchandise and what 
per cent of the total do you buy from 
each city?” and giving much valuable in- 
formation—even if the answers of most 
of the responders are necessarily approxi- 
mations. Data are given both including 
and excluding the cities. Reasons are also 
given as to why purchases are made as 
they are—also important and interesting. 

We wish we had room to describe tne 
contents in greater detail but limited space 
prevents any but the most cursory mention 
of the chapter on the comparison of the 
wholesale distribution in Tulsa as com- 
pared with other southwestern cities; the 
analysis of the buying power factors in 
the Tulsa area, or the facilities that exist 
in Tulsa for the serving of this area, all 
of which is worth-while information. 

Outside of the interviews, which seem 
to have been done in a careful and con- 
scientious manner, the information is pure- 
ly statistical. 

On the whole the study seems to indi- 
cate that the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
is an extremely active and far-seeing or- 
ganization. 
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Whats New * a | qa S 


Ne q One of the most ambitious pro- 


jects of a cooperative selling nature 
that has been undertaken of late is 
that under way by the manufacturers 


of electric ranges—a campaign which 
is expected to stimulate demand for hi an qe rit] «* hi 


electric supplies and equipment as 
well as add a heavy load to the 
power lines. Details of the campaign 
are outlined by Lawrence Hughes in 
an article on page 182. 


ature, Vol. XXIX. No. 6 February 6, 1932 


Sale area q M. M. Zimmerman has just re- 
turned from a country-wide tip dur- 
of the ing which he talked with hundreds 
of manufacturers and distributors of 


ee food products. In an article in_ this 
25222 © issue he points out that profitless 
aS the selling and_ other —— e 
ter are responsible for the rise of private T h W k 
ter of brands in many quarters. He then lays | fad e e 

out a program which, if followed by 


ries f the national brand manufacturers co- 
or : 
tibuti operatively, would undoubtedly result 
di 10n in healing much of the present de- 
IdISe as moralization, and in restoring national . docs 
brands to their former position ot Cooperative Merchandising 
Tobacco leadership. 
1N—St, ee : . : 
@ Because Federal Laboratories had One Man’s Idea Becomes a $500,000,000 Sales Opportunity. ..... 182 
| a the courage to junk old policies and >. er iA 
ishings develop new products and new selling By Lawrence M. Hughes 
methods to meet the challenge of de- 
pression years, they came through 
(D 1931 with a 15 per cent increase in 
: sales, and an even better rate of in- 
crease in profits. The story is told General 
by John W. Young, president of the 
t and company. Page 184. —_—,. 
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Dollars to Doughnuts 


As a subscriber to SALES MANAGEMENT, I 
have been very interested in your new de- 
partment “Designing to Sell.” Several 
weeks ago I read with interest your com- 
ments about a new doughnut package re- 
cently put out on the eastern market. For 
the past two years we have used a package 
similar to the one referred to in your 
article. 

During the past few weeks we have de- 
veloped a new doughnut package which we 
believe is very unique and entirely differ- 
ent from what has ever been on the market 
before. Under separate cover we are send- 
ing you two boxes for your inspection. 
We would appreciate very much having 
your comments and criticisms on this new 
package. 

While we have only had it out on the 
market for a little over two weeks, it has 
received a wonderful reception and as a re- 
sult has greatly increased our business. Our 
new package retails at fifteen cents, whereas 
the majority of plain doughnuts in this 
market sell at ten cents per half dozen. 
R. M. Woods, Manager, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Mr. Woods’ unusual counter carton and 
its doughnuts with their trick sugar-or-no- 
sugar device are pictured and described in 
the news columns of this issue. Other 
subscribers who have achieved something 
resultful in the way of an improved de- 
sign in a product, or an improved package, 
are invited to send facts and photographs 
to—THE Epirors.) 


“The Compleate Reader” 


Kindly send us twenty-five copies of the 
page reprints from SALES MANAGEMENT on 
the nine subjects checked off on the at- 
tached advertisement, billing us according- 
ly. In the future see that we receive, 
marked for the attention of the writer, 
twenty-five copies of each forthcoming ar- 
ticle, so that we may distribute same to our 
salesmen and department heads—R. R. 
Enoch, General Manager, Wayne Hardware 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


(What publisher wouldn't be cheered at 
the evidence that his advertising—in his 
own paper—is read, as well as the edito- 
rial pages? Mr. Enoch refers, of course, 
to such pages as “They Called Him ‘the 
Butcher,’ ”’ “Jobs,” “Till the Untilled 
Places” and ‘‘There’s Money in Doorbells,”’ 
which have been printed regularly of late, 
to meet the need of sales directors for good 
fact and inspirational material to mail to 
salesmen. Samples of the reprints now in 
stock—some of the old ones are no longer 
available—will be sent to any reader on 
request—THE EDITors.) 


No Sooner Said... 


I have noticed with considerable interest 
the comments concerning the periodic pub- 
lication of “Plus Signs.” May I suggest 
that these appear typographically in your 
paper in a way that reprints of them would 
be available similar to the reprints of the 
messages for salesmen, several of which 


I have used in connection with our weekly 
bulletin, with considerable interest to our 
men.—Frank Hayden, Becton, Dickinson & 
Company, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


(You'll find your suggestion carried out 
on page 192 of this week’s issue, Mr. 


Hayden. But we can't do it regularly. 
There just isn’t enough room.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Who Gets the Commission? 


The writer read with interest your article, 
“Keys to a Four Billion Dollar Market,” 
in the December 12 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, and we wish to compliment you 
upon the way in which the subject was 
treated by you. — 

May we ask for some information from 
you on a certain angle of the subject re- 
ferred to, in which we are directly inter- 
ested? Doubtless others of your reader 
manufacturers have the same interest. The 
query is this: where a manufacturer has 
a New York sales sepresentative through 
whom he makes contacts with department 
stores all over the country who are con- 
nected in some way with a syndicate buy- 
ing organization such as you described in 
your article, just how are such a manu- 
facturer’s district sales representatives 
located in other metropolitan centers in 
different parts of the country affected by 
sales made through the New York repre- 
sentative? Or, to take a more concrete 
example: assuming that we, for instance, 
have a sales representative in the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis territory where are located 
several large department stores which are 
connected with different buying syndicates 
located in New York City, and this sales 
representative is also on a commission 
basis, is there any sort of split-up on com- 
missions between the Minneapolis and New 
York men, on orders placed by the buying 
syndicate through the New York man for 
shipment to the Minneapolis territory ?— 
G. D. Hutson, Rolls Racer Corporation, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


(There isn’t any standard practice in han- 
dling such situations. Often deals with the 
department store groups run into such big 
figures that this business is handled direct 
by the president or directing head of the 
manufacturing organization making the 
goods, and no commissions are paid on the 
business at all. In some cases a small 
courtesy commission is paid the salesman 
in New York and the men in the various 
territories where the goods clear. If the 
salesmen in the territories outside of New 
York are made to appreciate the impor- 
tance, from a prestige standpoint, of having 
the company’s goods in the key stores in 
their territories, they will not complain. 
Such placing has an almost automatic effect 
in creating demand from other smaller 
stores, thus building new business for the 
salesman. Most of the progressive small 
stores in the state of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, watch the activities of the J. L. 
Hudson Company of Detroit very closely. 
The moment Hudson stocks a new line, 
jobbers have calls for the goods from many 
smaller stores and shops all over the state. 
Big store business is ‘‘prestige’’ business, 


and if the salesman understands what this 
type of business really does toward build. 
ing additional volume for him, he yijlj 
not be disgruntled about direct deals be. 
tween the management and the buying 
office—THE EbITors.) 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Imagine our surprise when we opened this 
week’s issue of SALES MANAGEMENT and 
discovered your story, “What This Country 
Needs Is a Good Five Cent Nickel!” And 
then, surprise on surprise, to find the title 
credited to Ed Wynn, when we knew al] 
along its rightful owner is The Great At. 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company. 

The facts of the matter are these:—On or 
about the first of September, A & P pre. 
pared an advertisement entitled, “What 
this country needed was a good Five Cent 
Nickel.” During the month of September 
this advertisement appeared in the news. 
papers all over the country. Subsequent to 
its appearance 
Walter Winchell 
used it in his 
column—and Ed 
Wynn did not 
open his _ show, 
“The Laugh 
Parade,” until No- 
vember 2. 

All of which goes 
to prove that, if 
Wynn does use it 
in his show, he | » 

either reads the | The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC roo 

A & P advertis- ® 

ing, Walter Win- 

chell’s column . . . or both. 

I think the only way to right this wrong 
with our good friends of the A & P is to 
publish a correction in your next issue and 
reproduce their advertisement in which this 
headline is used, a copy of which is en- 
closed for your convenience.—Charles E. 
Prins, Vice-President, James F. Newcomh 
& Company, Inc., Advertising Merchandis- 
ing, New York City. 


What this country 
needed wos a good 


Five Cent 


O Sweet Superlative! 


I may say that I am one of your most en- 
thusiastic readers in England. I regard 
your magazine as unquestionably the best 
publication on selling in the world.— 
Herbert N. Casson, Editor, The Efficienc) 
Magazine, London, W. 1. 


(With Graham McNamee’s inimitable em- 
phasis, we say ‘Thank you, Mr. Casson!”- 
THE EDITors. ) 


Metropolitan Areas Maps 


I am under the impression that a survey 
has been made by the U. S. Census Bureau, 
dividing the country into logical sales divi- 
sions. Will you please advise us if this 
is correct?—A. I. Applebaum, International 
Products Corporation, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 


(The Metropolitan Areas Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Census, shows 
maps and data for ninety-five metropolitan 
centers. Maps of metropolitan districts are 
included, with the central city or cities and 
townships, also incorporated areas within 
the district. In addition, for marketing 
purposes, the maps will show townships in 
the surrounding area. Photographs of all 
areas are available at twenty-five cents each, 
and may be ordered from the office of the 
Chief Geographer, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C.—Tue Epirors) 
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Go AFTER 


THIS YEAR IT WILL PAY 
TO CONCENTRATE ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING EFFORT WHERE 
POPULATION HAS THE GREATER 


PURCHASING POWER 


NEW ENGLAND TODAY 


2%, of the U. S. area (Compactness) 

614% of the population (Over 8 million 

_ _ customers) 

714% of the retail sales (Successful re- 
tailers) 

8%, of the wealth (Better-than-average 
standards) 

814% of the income (More spending 
money) 

1314% of the bank deposits (Good credit 
—TWICE as Good) 

1714% of the savings (Reserve buying 


power—nearly 5 billions as of June 30, 
1931) 


WHAT A MARKET! 


Here's 1932's best opportunity—a 
rich, ready and responsive market. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MARKET 
FIRST 


TODAY ... 


in every factor that indicates Buying Power 
the New England Market ranks FAR AHEAD, 
when compared with the country as a whole! 


AHEAD ... 


by surprising percentages (late 1931 data) in 
each of the following: 


Gainful Workers Income Taxes Per Family 


Retail Purchases per family Bank Deposits Per Capita— 
Building Construction—Both (Over 2 to 1) 

Residential and Total Savings Per Capita—(214 to 
Life Insurance Sales | 
New Car Sales And New England business 
Gasoline Sales failures DECREASED 5.6%, 
Department Store Sales IN 1931 while the country 
Income Per Capita had 8.6% MORE failures. 


WRITE... 


now for latest detail data—helpful—explicit. 


NEW ENGLAND 
DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


16 Norwich Street, Worcester, Mass. 


~ a THE SUN RISES FIRST IN NEW ENGLAND 
™ —_— 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending February 6, 1932: 


e @ e@ The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, under 
direction of Charles G. Dawes, seems determined to do 
a real job in arresting deflation. Best advices regarding 
the intentions of the corporation indicate that intrinsic 
values rather than current market prices will be consid- 
ered in making loans. 


e e e Frozen assets, in other words, will be treated 
as undervalued assets wherever ascertainable facts warrant 
such action—not according to any set formula generally 
applicable, nothing of the sort being possible, but in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of hard-headed business men 
in particular cases. This will release credit and should 
restore confidence. 


e e e Retail trade has been adversely affected in the 
last few days by unseasonal weather, but special sales at 
bargain prices for winter goods have cleared off a good 
many shelves. Low-priced goods have been a feature, a fact 
which has been much commented upon as an unfavorable 
factor. 


e ee The danger of overemphasizing low-price 
merchandise was the theme of several speakers at the meet- 
ing this week of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. Louis Wiley, of the New York Times, deprecated 
talk of reducing advertising rates on the ground that, un- 
like most commodities, they had not been inflated in the 
period of high prices. 


e @ e@ One good effect of the clearing out sales has 
been to put new life into the wholesale business which 
has been quite active recently. 


e e e Average commodity prices sagged once more 
last week, the Irving Fisher index number dropping to 
64.5 as compared with 65.2 the week before. 


e e e A rise in steel production in the last ten or 
twelve days is one of the pleasantest of recent signs. The 
gain is not yet important, less, indeed, than was rather 
confidently expected, but sufficient to inspire a modicum 
of confidence where it was greatly needed. 


e e e Acceptance by the railroad unions of a 10 per 
cent wage reduction removes an important obstacle to 
reconstruction. The transportation companies will save 
more than $200,000,000 in the twelve months, the men’s 
standard of living will not be lower than it was last year, 
and the movement toward sensible readjustment will re- 
ceive a strong impetus. 


e @ e Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing, says 
Andrew W. Robertson, chairman, has trimmed its operat- 
ing expenses to such an extent that the company will make 
a substantial profit this year, even if the 1932 volume is 
no more than last year’s. 


e ee Sears, Roebuck’s mail order business fell below 
their retail store business last year for the first time, but 
still contributed to net profit every month owing to re- 


duced costs. The company’s total dollar volume was 
$316,294,562, 9.7 per cent less than the year before. Store 
sales were down only $5,000,000 while catalogue orders 
dropped $48,000,000. Net earnings were $12,169,672, a 
falling off of just under 15 per cent. 


e@ ee The showing made by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours for 1931 is a remarkable illustration of the ad- 
vantages of diversification of products and careful ex- 
pansion in times of stress—net earnings from the com- 
pany’s own operations being $21,109,352, only 2.9 per 
cent less than in the preceding year. 


e e e Output of motor vehicles in the United States 
last year—2,389,730 units—was the lowest since 1922. In 
1930 the production was 3,355,986; in 1929 it reached 
5,358,420. 


e e@ e December production, on the other hand, for 
the United States and Canada, was exceptionally good— 
123,965 units— which compared with 70,114 in Novem- 
ber and 161,323 in December, 1930. 


e e@ e Cigarette production in 1931 fell off 6,000,- 
000,000—S5 per cent—reaching a total of 113,449,048,000. 
Cigars declined 571,000,000, to 5,318,892,000, and manu- 
factured tobacco 80,000,000 pounds, to 327,995,000 
pounds. 


e @ e Ford has decided to go into the midget car 
business in England with an eight-horsepower model that 
will compete with the Morris and Austin bantams. No 
price is mentioned in the announcement. The rival cars 
sell at from $500 to $700. 


e @e e Chase & Sanborn, coffee subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Brands, has been cited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for unfair competition. The charge is that certain 
advertising of the company tends to create belief that testi- 
monials used are voluntary and without consideration. 


e e e Europe was our best customer last year, as usual, 
the Department of Commerce informs us, but China alone 
among the nations took more of our goods than in 1930. 
The total decline in foreign exports was about 37 per cent 
—from $3,843,181,281 to $2,423,759,239, of which Eu- 
rope took better than 48 per cent—nearly 36 per cent less 
than the year before. 


e e e “The first month of the year has brought a 
seasonal upturn in some of the chief industries,” says the 
current monthly circular of the National City Bank, New 
York, “but nothing in the way of vigorous general trade 
and industrial recovery is yet evident.” 


e e e Unfair practices in advertising and merchandis- 
ing which are especially condemned by the Committee of 
the Better Business Bureau of New York are those which 
have (a) “The capacity or tendency to undermine confi- 
dence in advertising announcements or other selling repre- 
sentations generally,” and (b) “The effect of injuring 
unfairly the sales or the good will of a competitive prod- 
uct or service.” 
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How manufacturers of other electrical products will profit from the sale of one electric range 


One Man’s Idea Becomes a 
$500,000,000 Sales Opportunity 


FTER one of the formal ad- 

dresses at a convention of the 

National Electrical Manufac- 

turers’ Association at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, last May, a thin, 
earnest man stood up, cast a pair of 
penetrating blue eyes over the group 
and proceeded to make a few observa- 
tions. 

The morale of the meeting had been 
affected by adverse conditions. After 
more than a half century of rapid and 
easy growth, the industry was being 
forced at last to struggle for its ex- 
istence. The electrical people did not 
quite know what to do about it. 
Thomas Edison’s invention of the in- 
candescent lamp, back in ’79, had 
thrust into their laps a gold mine. It 
had built up a $10,000,000,000 in- 
dustry—had created more than 20,- 
000,000 wired homes, using not only 
electric lights but electric ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
toasters, percolators, sewing machines, 
refrigerators, clocks, heaters and a 
dozen other types of domestic electri- 
cal appliances—which had been keep- 
ing the manufacturers busy turning 
them out and the central stations pros- 
perous supplying the juice for them. 

But in the eighteen months before 
business had begun to slacken the in- 
crease in the number of wired homes, 
which had reached an annual peak of 
nearly 2,000,000 in the previous dec- 
ade, suddenly had dropped below 
300,000. Except for refrigerators and 
clocks, appliance sales were dwindling. 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


The central stations, especially in the 
east and middle west, that had had all 
they could do to provide current and 
facilities for rapid industrial growth, 
suddenly found this market slackening. 
For the industry as a whole things 
looked pretty black. They must find 
ways to get business—a lot of business 
for all of them soon. They all agreed 
to that. But how? 

The man in the back of the room 
down at Hot Springs suggested a way. 

But first he berated them. He told 
the gathering that things had been 
too easy for them. They had become 
good manufacturers—good technicians. 
They knew how to make things. But 
they had trusted too much in the mira- 
cles of marketing which electricity 
automatically performed. As market- 
ers they were ’way behind the times. 
To sell you must not only meet exist- 
ing needs; you must create them. 

The audience perked up their ears. 
The speaker went on: 

The industrial market being quiet, 
said he, something must be done to 
increase the number of appliances used 
and the amount of electrical “load” 
distributed by central stations to those 
20,400,000 homes. An appliance with 
far-reaching possibilities—of proved 
consumer and business value, but here- 
tofore undeveloped, as far as the mass 
market was concerned—must be put 
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into an increasing number of those 
homes. It should be not just another 
appliance that could be handled by 
present equipment. It must require 
larger meters, larger transformers, and 
gradually more substation and generat- 
ing equipment—inducing expansion of 
facilities and creating of new business 
all along the line. To put it over in 
a big way would involve the coopera- 
tion not only of manufacturers and 
central stations but of electrical whole- 
salers, contractors and a new group of 
able and aggressive independent mer- 
chants. These should be supported by 
one of the largest promotional pro- 
grams ever put behind an electrical 
product—a campaign at once of con- 
sumer education and of direct selling. 

Such a rejuvenating appliance, he 
emphasized, would be the electric 
range. 

Except for the relatively small group 
of men in the room connected with 
the ten companies then engaged in the 
manufacture of electric ranges, the au- 
dience was skeptical. But the speaker 
still had some ammunition left. 

He agreed that electric ranges had 
been on the market for many years. 
He agreed, too, that nothing much had 
been done with them. Although 97 
per cent of the wired homes, for ex- 
ample, had irons, and more than 40 
per cent vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines and toasters, only about 5 per 
cent had ranges. And yet cooking 
consumes four times as much “‘juice” 
as all the lighting and small appliances 
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put together. One 
cooking customer is 
worth four times as 
much as one aver- 
age lighting cus- 
tomer — twice 
much as a refrig- 
eration customer. 
Of course the cen- 
tral station is usu- 
ally willing to sell 
the cooking ‘‘juice’’ 
at a much lower price (making the 
average cooking bill $4.55 per month). 
But the use of more ‘juice’ means 
the sale of more electrical manufac- 
turers’ equipment to serve it. 

He did not need to tell the manu- 
facturers that electric ranges had made 
remarkable progress in the last few 
years, and that in certain parts of the 
country, such as in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, they are today the 
prevalent method of cooking—with 
distinctive advantages over other types. 
The reason they had not gone over 
was because they had not been ade- 
quately sold. The masses of consumers 
throughout the country had hardly 
considered electric cookery—and those 
who had considered it had done so 
merely to point to a lot of mythical 
objections in price and performance. 
It was up to the industry to dispel this 
prejudice and to create a new desire. 

The speaker ended by recommend- 
ing a tremendous cooperative promo- 
tional and sales campaign on the part 
of all the divisions of the industry, on 
behalf of electrical cookery. 

The idea took. The next day mem- 
bers of the range section of NEMA 
held a special meeting at Hot Springs 
and the suggestion was translated into 
action. 

And just the other day, at a session 
of the association at the Biltmore in 
New York City, a three-year program 
to spend $12,000,000 in advertising 
to produce $500,000,000 worth of 
business for electrical contractors, deal- 
ers, central stations and manufacturers 
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—through the sale of 1,000,000 elec- 
tric ranges—was formally launched. 
In charge of the program is H. J. 
Mauger, assistant to the president of 
the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company in Chicago. It was Mr. Mau- 
ger who suggested the plan to NEMA 
at Hot Springs last May. In the in- 
tervening eight months he and _ his 
associates have obtained pledges of 


More “Juice” 


| Leaders of NELA agree 


that the most available opportunity 
for central station growth lies in 


; THE RESIDENCE FIELD. 


How the program will build “load” for the 
central station members of the National 
Electric Light Associnio: 


cooperation from 
all the major fac- 
tors involved. 

The Electric 
Range Section of 
NEMA, comprising 
ten companies, has 
agreed to spend 
$1,000,000 in na- 
tional and _ trade 
advertising during 
the three-year peri- 
od for cooperative 
advertising. Manu- 
facturers of supply materials 
—of wires, meters, trans- 
formers and whatever—ac- 
cording to the plan, will 
spend $500,000 more, and 
the National Electric Light 
Association, threugh its local 
central station members, $2,- 
000,000 locally. To this co- 
Operative program, Mr. 
Mauger has been assured, 
will be added $8,400,000 in 
references to cookery in spe- 
cific product advertising by 
manufacturers, central _ sta- 
tions, dealers—all referring 
in part to the advantages of 
electric cookery. This makes 
a grand total of $12,000,000. 

When Mr. Mauger men- 
tioned the ways in which the 
program would stimulate the 
various branches of the in- 


COOKING 


REFRIGERATION 


APPLIANCES 


LIGHTING 


H. J. Mauger 
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dustry, he knew what he was talking 
about. He has been with General Elec- 
tric and affiliates—originally as an cn- 
gineer, but chiefly as a sales executive 
—since 1900. He has been connected 
with the development of the electric 
range business since 1904. He witnessed 
its birth-pangs and is now getting ready 

to congratulate it on its maturity. 


Chiefly in the last fifteen years 
a little more than 1,000,000 clec- 
tric ranges have been sold. The 
industry intends to double this 
number by the end of 1934. 
That would involve the sale of 
350,000 of them a year. 

For an electric range installed 
in the kitchen the consumer pays 
on the average about $200. 
(Ninety-five per cent of them 
are now sold on time—of twelve 
to eighteen months’ duration.) 
Multiply $200 by 1,000,000 
and you get $200,000,000. But 
that is only part of the business 
created. For every range built, 
sold and installed, Mr. Mauger 
figures, other members of 
NEMA, sooner or later, get 
$117—$7.50 for meters, $14.40 
for transformers, $6.10 for dis- 
tribution facilities, $20 for sub- 
station equipment and $40 for 
generating and _ transmission 


equipment. This does not in- 


clude the value of the range. It 


does not include the profit of the 


Vd 


various factors involved in its 
distribution. Then there is the 


total revenue to the central sta- 
tion and new construction work. 
(Continued on page 198) 


A Federal Laboratories 
salesman dramatizes his sales 


talk by staging a typical holdup 


in this bank ... and defeating it 
by the use of bis company’s product! 


HEN your principal mar- 

ket goes sour because of a 

depression (as it has with 

us) you can either mark 
time and take the long chance, or de- 
velop a new market for your product 
or a new product as well as a new 
market. We chose the latter course, 
with the result that we are winding 
up 1931 with a 15 per cent increase 
in volume and a greater increase in 
net profit over the previous year. We 
have earned three and a half times our 
dividend requirements, largely because 
we were willing to make a radical 
change in product, market and selling 
technique. 

Our willingness to make a radical 
change when the going gets hard is 
our most consistent policy. For a good 
many years we had been making police 
equipment, such as riot guns, billies, 


We Routed Depression with 
New Products and New Policies 


protecto-guns——all using tear gas and 
sold to city and state police as well as 
large institutions and corporations. 
Our sales force of thirty-three men 
was paid on commission. 

Five years ago we developed a tear 
gas system of holdup protection for 
banks, jewelers and corporation pay 
offices. We started to sell this equip- 
ment, the average sale of which 
amounts to $800, through our commis- 
sion sales force. But they got no- 
where, which was particularly disap- 
pointing because years of research and 
many tests had proved the value of 
and the need for our product. 

We needed to change something. 
Our product was right. How about 
our selling method? We found on 
analysis that, of our thirty-three sales- 
men, six men sold 76 per cent of the 
total. Here certainly was need for 
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BY 
JOHN W. YOUNG 


President, Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


change. Then we examined the sales- 
men’s technique in terms of the buy- 
ers’ requirements and realized that we 
were employing the wrong type of 
salesman. Our salesmen had been capa- 
ble enough at selling our regular line 
of protection equipment, which was a 
staple. Our salesmen had been used 
to going around and asking the buyer, 
‘Need such and such equipment to- 
day?” If the buyer needed, he bought. 

We found the background of our 
salesmen to be another. weakness in 
their selling to banks. They could sell 
municipalities but could not face the 
board of directors of a bank. 

Thus we realized we needed a high 
calibre type of salesman, the type of 
man who was used to making as high 
as fifteen thousand dollars a year. Be- 
sides, we needed the kind of salesman 
who could call cold turkey, create the 
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need for our product in the mind of 
an individual and sell him on arrang- 
ing a meeting for his board of direc- 
tors, then carry through to the dotted 
line with the board. 

The need for change was proved 
by our lack of volume sales. The di- 
rection of change was shown by anal- 
ysis. So we changed our method of 
selling. We hired and trained eight 
salesmen of the new type. They set 
out to sell—and our sales to banks 
went up 89 per cent in 1930 over 
1929, despite the fact that 1930 was 
beginning to show depression sickness. 

This sickness developed rapidly in 
1931. Between January 1 and Octo- 
ber 30, 17,000 banks suspended oper- 
ations. Many of those banks which 
did not suspend feared to take on any 
expenditure or obligation that would 
deplete their ready cash. The net re- 
sult was that our big market had a 
reduced buying power of almost 90 
percent, despite the fact that this 
year banks equipped with our protec- 
tion system suffered only two hold-up 
attacks per thousand, all defeated, 
while the average number of attacks on 
banks without our protection was 
twenty-seven per thousand, all suc- 
cessful. 

With our principal market gone 
sour, we had to rely on our consistent 
policy again. We needed change. A 
study of our product showed that its 
principle could be employed in mini- 
ature. We could make a small, indi- 
vidual protection system for one twen- 
ty-fourth the average price of our bank 
protection system. A study of avail- 
able markets showed that store and 
home doors, cash registers, trunks, etc., 
could use this new product effectively. 
So we developed the Federal Tear Gas 
Lock, to sell from $12 to $25. 

The change in product and market 
necessitated a change in selling meth- 
ods again. A few of our salesmen 
could not easily make the change and 
were lost in the shuffle. Our old pro- 
ducers are still with us taking on new 
life. We are supplementing their ef- 
forts by building a new type of sales 
force, commission men to sell house to 
house, operating out of large cities. 


Those of our old producers who are 
doubling up by selling the new prod- 
ucts do not find their new jobs as dra- 
matic as selling to banks.: They can’t 
take the time to dramatize our product 
as they could on a big bank installa- 
tion. This is unfortunate because 
dramatization invariably is effective. 
In one case it was our sole way of con- 
vincing a bank director who was also 
sheriff of the county. He held out 
against us, insisting that the only way 
to handle bandits was to kill them. 

To prove our case we put the fol- 
lowing proposition to the board: We 
would install our equipment in one 
of their branches, stage a typical hold- 
up with all the board members pres- 
ent, and “‘shoot’’ our tear gas protec- 
tion system. Then, if that didn’t con- 
vince them, they would not have to pay 
us a penny. They agreed and we pro- 
ceeded as outlined. With the equip- 
ment all ready to go off, our salesman 
was beginning to explain its method 
of operation to the board assembled 
in the lobby of the bank’s branch. 
Out of the corner of his eye he 
noted that the sheriff member of the 
board was edging to the door; was 
almost out of it, in fact. Instead of 
waiting to finish his talk, our sales- 
man ‘‘shot”’ the installation and caught 
the sheriff in a fog of tear gas before 
he could get fully out of the door. 

When the sheriff came out of the 
temporary blindness which our tear gas 
had caused, he became our most en- 
thusiastic supporter. Our salesman 
sold that installation as well as the 
contract to equip similarly the remain- 
der of the bank’s branches. 

' Because the public confidence in 
banks is being restored, we expect 
much of our bank business back in 
1932. In addition, we have inherited 
from the depression new products, 
new and untouched markets and, above 
all, a mew confidence in a policy of 
antedating every sales move by re- 
search to determine its advisability, ex- 
tent and technique. In other words, 
we believe that when it becomes neces- 
sary to make a change it is better to 
do so on the basis of facts than of im- 
pressions. 


Federal Laboratories closed 1931 with a 15 per cent 
increase in sales volume, over 1930, and an even 
greater ratio of increase in net profit—all because 
they were willing to change old methods of doing 
business to meet the peculiar conditions of a depres- 
sion year. Their old markets slipped—so they found 
new products, new markets, and new ways to sell. 
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Business Must Be Geared 
to a “Fixed Population,” 
Warns Ernst & Ernst 


WASHINGTON—"Our population is 
not increasing so rapidly as formerly, 
and as a result the proportion of older 
people making up the nation is gain- 
ing,” reports Ernst & Ernst in a re- 
cent bulletin. 

In a nation-wide accounting and audit- 
ing service, with a lot of figures on 
both production facilities and markets, 
as well as profits, Ernst & Ernst warns 
that “instead of having 250,000,000 
consumers and workers by the year 
2000, as industry has allowed itself 
to believe, it is possible that the popu- 
lation of the United States may be 
less than 150,000,000 thirty years 
hence, and perhaps even less by the 
year 2000—unless immigration re- 
strictions are relaxed in the mean- 
time.” 

In the past, the study shows, ‘‘busi- 
ness has depended for rapid and con- 
tinuous expansion mainly on increase 
of number of consumers, and to a 
much less extent on rising standards 
of living. If business can no longer 
depend on 15 to 25 per cent more 
customers every ten years, it is plain 
that present business practices will 
have to be revamped. 

“As recently as 1923 our population 
was growing at the rate of nearly 
2,000,000 a year. In 1931 less than 
900,000 people were added to our 
population. Births decreased from 
2,900,000 in 1921 to less than 2,300,- 
000 in 1931; net immigration de 
clined from 300,000 in 1921 and 1922 
to a net loss of 30,000 in 1931 (emi- 
grants exceeding immigrants) ; while 
deaths increased from about 1,300,- 
000 to 1,400,000. 

“The number of people over sixty-five 
years old increased 34 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, while children 
under five decreased 1 per cent.” 


New England Campaign 
Advertises Advertising 


BosTON—About $125,000 in service, 
newspaper space and printed material 
have been contributed by various in- 
terests for a cooperative campaign 
under the leadership of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston and the New 
England Council, to “advertise adver- 
tising” throughout that territory. 

The campaign also will present na- 
tionally the potentialities of New 
England as a market as well as em- 
phasizing the products of New Eng- 


land manufacture. 


Restore Profitable Selling! | 


ATIONAL advertisers have 

the opportunity of a lifetime, 

in 1932, to win back much 

of the good will they lost 
during the past few years with the 
trade. If advertisers will return to 
the fundamental principles of sales 
promotion and demonstrate through 
actual constructive selling to help dis- 
tributors—and that includes chains, 
voluntary chains, wholesalers and in- 
dependent retailers—earn a fair profit 
on their products, they can win the 
trade’s everlasting gratitude. Instead 
of the 1932 sales plan setting a pre- 
mium for high sales quotas for each 
salesman; pep talks to beat com- 
petitors’ salesmen, by “fair or foul” 
means, as long as they bring the busi- 
ness; free deals which overload dis- 
tributors, create price wars, and 
demoralize markets; special deals to 
win the favor of the big buyer, which 
encourage price-cutting—why not for- 
get all about such sales promotion 
procedure and convert the 1932 sales 
campaign into a constructive program, 
with every national advertiser preach- 
ing the gospel of profitable selling? 

With the nationally advertised 
brand a much-discussed and much- 
mooted question with many distrib- 
utors as to its value in the present 
retailers’ setup, the psychological op- 
portunity is here for advertisers to 
assume constructive leadership and re- 
establish the national brand in its 
former position of popularity with the 
trade. All that is required is that na- 
tional advertisers convert their sales 
organizations from “‘price sellers’ to 
“profit sellers.” The task is not dif- 
ficult if national advertisers will unite 
and each and every one preach to the 
trade the gospel of “a profit with 
every sale.” 

During the past few years the craze 
for volume, pursued by all in the face 
of the declining market, has developed 
an orgy of profitless selling which has 
demoralized the entire distributive 
system. Manufacturers are competing 
with each other on a price basis only, 
with thoughts of profits thrown to 
the winds. Distributors, similarly, 
are cutting one another’s throats with 
lower and lower prices, each one won- 
dering where it will finally end. All 
realize, however, the hopelessness of 
such a policy and pray for a miracle 
to happen with someone “big enough”’ 
to step in and assume leadership to 
stop this ruinous business. They all 


BY 
M. M. ZIMMERMAN 


Merchandising Counsel, 
New York City 


agree that it cannot, and must not, be 
prolonged, with distributors hopefully 
looking to the national advertisers to 
take the initiative in discontinuing the 
vicious practices responsible for this 
condition. 

The reason why I believe this is 
the psychological time for definite 


“Let all national advertisers preach 
the gospel ‘A profit with 
every sale,” says Mr. Zimmerman. 
action is that during the past year 
I have talked with hundreds of manu- 
facturers and distributors in nearly 
every section of the country. Late in 
1931 I made a special trip around the 
country, visiting a number of whole- 
salers and voluntary chain operators, 
solely for the purpose of discussing 
the question of how the national ad- 
vertiser could assure the distributor a 
fair margin of profit. The reader can 
readily appreciate that such a question 
would naturally invite much inquiry 
and much discussion. In fact, it cre- 
ated so much interest that at times 
groups met in several cities to air 
their views on the subject. Every 
phase of the question was brought 
out—the problems of the manufac- 
turer, chain, voluntary chain, jobber 
and retailer. After carefully weighing 
the evidence gathered, I am more than 
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ever convinced that, despite their 
many manifestations to the contrary 
and their boasts of the success they are 
having with their own private labels, 
the rank and file of distributors still 
recognize the value of the consumer- 
accepted brand as the vital part of 
their business and they do not want 
to give up the nationally advertised 
product. 

The common complaint among all 
distributors is the lack of organized 
effort on the part of manufacturers 
to help them out of their present un- 
economic predicament. Opinion is 
divided as to which side is responsi- 
ble. Some distributors place the re- 
sponsibility directly on the advertisers. 
Others feel that the distributors them- 
selves have contributed greatly towards 
this condition by pursuing a_ policy 
of the “survival of the fittest.’” The 
majority, however, contend that both 
producer and distributor are equally 
at fault, but all distributors sincerely 
feel that the key to the rehabilitation 
of the food industry, which will re- 
turn it to normal prosperity, lies within 
the grasp of the national advertisers, 
if they will act in a body and try to 
correct some of the unfair methods 
used by the larger groups. 

I recall distinctly that while in St. 
Louis, visiting with the executive of 
one of the old jobbing houses, my 
host began to talk of the old selling 
days and compared methods employed 
then with those pursued by both the 
manufacturer and the distributor of 
today. 

“In those days,” he remarked, “men 
in the trade had a friendly interest in 
one another. Competing salesmen, 
when they met on trains, in hotels, or 
in the merchant’s store, did not hesitate 
to discuss each other's business. When 
a salesman entered a store and ob- 
served a competitor's shipment of 
goods, he would compliment the mer- 
chant on his purchase. If two com- 
petitors met in a store, each one tried 
to help the other make a sale. This 
would be a rare incident indeed today. 
The competition for business is so 
keen that all ethical practice has dis- 
appeared. It is considered smart 
business to ‘knife’ a competitor, and 
to slander rather than to praise him. 
This same condition is also prevalent 
among distributors and they are 
equally guilty of these practices. It 
is common for a distributor’s sales- 
man, after he has walked into a 
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merchant’s store and has seen a com- 
petitor’s item on the shelf or floor, to 
ask, ‘How much are you paying for 
it?) If the merchant tells him, his 
instant reply is, ‘I can sell you the 
same item for so much less,’ even 
though he may not carry the item. Or 
he may tell the merchant he is paying 
too high a price for it and that he 
should watch his prices more care- 
fully. 

“And so it goes on all day long, 
manufacturers’ salesmen and distrib- 
utors’ salesmen, each trying to under- 
sell the other by using unfair and 
unethical methods which breed hatred, 
destroy friendship and add much 
waste to distribution costs. Can you 
blame the retailers if they have lost 
confidence in wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, and are constantly trying to 
squeeze them for better prices, when 
they do not know what the lowest 


long as the price is reasonable. It is 
only when the distributor finds that 
the manufacturer does not have a one 
price policy that he relentlessly pur- 
sues him with demands for price con- 
cessions. 

Only recently I had occasion to 
study the effect of a “one price pol- 
icy” in the case of a national advertiser 
who has persistently maintained this 
policy ever since he has been in busi- 
ness. Although this advertiser's prod- 
uct is classed with the ‘“‘profitless 
leaders,” I found that he enjoys the 
confidence of the trade. For the trade 
is convinced that no one firm can buy 
his product at a better price than an- 
other, regardless of whether the order 
is for ten cases or ten carloads. The 
only concession this advertiser makes 
is a freight allowance on car ship- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the manufac- 


Intimate study of conditions in the food field 
brings out the crying need for constructive policies 
to save famous national brands now suffering from 


private brand competition. 


Similar problems in 


other industries indicate the need of similar cure. 


ptice is? Can you blame distributors 
if they turn to private labels? If 
merchandise today were sold on a one 
price basis, if all the free goods deals, 
with the high pressure sales methods 
used to put them over, were discarded, 
and the same energy were devoted to 
protecting the distributor’s profit, how 
much healthier business would be 
today. Let everybody direct his efforts 
towards eliminating these vital prob- 
lems and before long the industry will 
be on its feet again. I do not see 
any hope for the distributor, in par- 
ticular, until the national advertisers 
all combine to help him out of this 
present ‘price’ war.” 

This distributor’s statement repre- 
sents, in substance, the thoughts and 
feeling of leading wholesalers and 
voluntaries throughout the country. 

Let me single out a few of the more 
important steps all national adver- 
tisers should take to correct their 1932 
sales policies. The first one they 
should take is to establish a one price 
sales policy for all, and religiously 
adhere to it. In plain words, publish 
a price list and allow no exceptions 
to it. Contrary to the beliefs of many, 
the distributor is not always interested 
in trying to extract a better or lower 
price. He is more interested in what 
the product sells for and the profit he 
makes than in the price he pays, as 


turer who has not the backbone to 
stick to a one price policy is always 
in hot water. No matter how care- 
fully he may attempt to guard a special 
price or deal, sooner or later it leaks 
out. Let me illustrate with a recent 
experience of a manufacturer who, 
seeking distribution in a large mid- 
western city market, at first tried to 
enlist the cooperation of the jobbers 
and voluntaries in featuring his prod- 
uct. They were lukewarm, however, 
to all his overtures, because the prod- 
uct—while it represented good value 
—-had no steady consumer demand. 
Finally he was able to make a deal 
with one of the large chains on the 
basis of one case free with each case 
purchased. The manufacturer sold 
the chain a car of 440 cases and the 
chain received 440 cases free. 

The chain featured the product in 
its newspaper. advertising and after a 
while the product became fairly well 
known among the trade. Then the 
manufacturer went after the jobbers 
again, but instead of offering these 
distributors the same deal of a case 
free with each case purchased, he of- 
fered them one case free with ten. 
A number of jobbers purchased the 
deal, believing that there was now 
sufficient demand to justify stocking 
the product. Somehow or other thé 
news got about that the chain had 


—— 


received one case free with one pur- 
chased, and then the manufacturer 
was in for it. The jobbers either 
returned all the stock they had on 
hand, or they reduced the amount of 
their invoice, taking the same allow. 
ance that the chain had been given. 
As far as this market is concerned, the 
manufacturer is through with the job- 
bers. 

The next step national advertisers 
should take is to curb the high pres- 
sure methods of their salesmen. This 
high pressure selling is the result of 
the impossible sales quotas established 
for the district sales offices. To 
achieve these quotas salesmen must, at 
times, resort to tactics which create 
considerable ill will towards the 
manufacturer and the loss of much 
business. 

Another step national advertisers 
should take is seriously to make a de- 
termined effort to eliminate the ‘‘frec 
goods deal’”’ from their present plan 
of selling. Up to five years ago the 
free deal still had a value, because 
retailers would buy merchandise on a 
free deal basis. During the past five 
years the retail merchant has changed 
his buying habits, and, instead of 
buying quantities as he formerly did, 
he is now confining himself to single 
case orders. Where the manufacturer 
offers a free goods deal to the jobbing 
trade, each jobber figures out a flat 
price on a single case and sells it on 
this basis. Under present conditions, 
the free goods deal is the greatest of 
price demoralizers and is responsible 
for much of the friction which exists 
between the distributor and the manu- 
facturer. 

The complaint of the distributor is 
that in almost every instance the free 
deals offered by national advertisers 
are offered solely by those who use 
every effort to get the merchandise into 
the hands of the consumer, regardless 
of whether or not their distributors 
make a profit. In fact, these adver- 
tisers go so far as to suggest to the 
jobber that he should sell in single 
case units at a flat price, and then 
send their own salesmen around tell- 
ing retailers that such and such a price 
is now in effect—a price which will 
be anywhere from 12 per cent to 15 
per cent under the factory list. 

Another practice which advertisers 
should curb in 1932 is that of selling 
direct to the retail trade when they 
also distribute through the jobber. It 
is a common practice for some manu- 
facturers’ salesmen to go direct to the 
big retailers or to the small buying 
groups, who do not maintain ware- 
houses, and get business in direct com- 
petition with the jobbers. The 

(Continued on page 201) 
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G. C. Polk, sales manager 
of the American Blower 
Corporation, who tells here 
why his company recruits its 
salesmen from the graduat- 
ing classes of the universi- 
ties and how it trains them. 
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BY 
D. G. BAIRD 


American Blower Eliminates 
Turnover Hiring College Men 


OR more than a quarter of a 
century the American Blower 
Corporation, Detroit, has made 
a practice of selecting prospec- 
tive salesmen almost exclusively from 
graduating engineering classes of uni- 
versities and colleges, giving them a 
thorough course of practical training 
at the factory, then supplementing this 
with further sales training in the field 
before recognizing them as full- 
fledged salesmen. About the only 
deviation from this policy is the oc- 
casional hiring of some outstanding 
individual for a special purpose. 

The problems of hiring, training 
and turnover of salesmen, which are 
so vexatious and costly to many em- 
ployers, appear thus to have been 
solved satisfactorily for this concern. 

The policy summarized has been 
followed so consistently and has been 
in effect so long that many of the 
present home office executives and 
néarly all the branch managers started 
with the corporation years ago as stu- 
dents themselves. They, therefore, 
have traveled the same route they in- 
vite others to travel and they are liv- 
ing examples of the success of the 
plan. 
Prospective salesmen are selected 
from senior classes in engineering 


chiefly because it is necessary for 


American Blower salesmen to possess 
considerable engineering knowledge. 
As G. C. Polk, sales manager (and 
one of those whe started as students), 
explained: “The American Blower 
salesman is a sales engineer. His 
work is to a considerable extent cre- 
ative-——he must analyze conditions, 
take the measure of the problem to 
be met, and work out his solution. 
He enters into a great many transac- 
tions more as an expert consultant 
than as a conventional salesman. 

“Naturally, a high type of man is 
required for this work. Our field 
organization is made up almost en- 
tirely of graduate engineers; men who 
are familiar with technical problems 
and who are capable of familiarizing 
themselves quickly with our equipment 
and its many applications. 

“Of course, we might find such 
men who had been out of college for 
some years and had gained some prac- 
tical experience, but we prefer to pick 
them young and train them ourselves. 
Our experience with men who have 
been trained by others has not been 
satisfactory, whereas the plan which 
we have followed quite consistently 
for twenty-five years or.more has 
been eminently satisfactory.” 

Informed that many other sales or- 
ganizations have found it inadvisable 
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to employ young men just out of col- 
lege, Mr. Polk expressed the opinion 
that this must be due to some fault 
in selecting, training or managing 
them or that the work must be un- 
satisfactory in some way. ‘We have 
had no difficulty worth mentioning,” 
he said. “We are proud of our sales 
organization and our salesmen are 
proud of their affiliation. Our turn- 
over of salesmen is so small that we 
have never even given the matter a 
thought. I couldn't tell you what the 
percentage is, for that reason, but it 
is certainly negligible. 

“Care must be exercised in selecting 
men, of course. We are extremely 
careful because, when we hire a man, 
we feel that we are hiring him for life 
and we want to make sure that the 
association will be mutually satisfac- 
tory. It is just as important that he be 
satisfied with us as it is that we be 
satisfied with him. 

“In general, we avoid the social 
lions and the pampered ones who ex- 
pect to become executives immediately. 
On the other hand, the fact that a 
given applicant has worked his way 
through school has little, if any, bear- 
ing on his qualifications. 

“We prefer men from schools in the 
middlewest, too; not because others 
aren’t quite as good, but because it 
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seems that students from the mid- 
western schools fit better with the class 
of trade with which we deal. 

“We want men of good physique, 
but it is mot necessary that they 
be famous athletes or even members of 
a varsity team. 

“We give considerable weight to 
scholarship, but we don’t seek the 
most brilliant students. ‘They should 
be among the upper half of the class, 
although not necessarily among the 
upper 10 per cent. 

“We like men who have manifested 
capacity for leadership by being ac- 
tive in the political affairs of the 
school. We would rather employ one 
who had been responsible for the elec- 
tion of the class president than to em- 
ploy the president himself. 

“We are rather conservative and we 
prefer sober, conservative men who 
will work in harmony with us, rather 
than the more emotional type who 
thinks that everything should be 
turned inside out and reassembled in 
accordance with his immediate ideas. 

“We are all Americans and all new 
men chosen, except a few for the for- 
eign field, must be American born. 
Many others are brilliant men, but we 
don’t think they would fit in with our 
organization. 

“Good personality is of course es- 
sential, as is an evident willingness to 
work and learn and to accept a small 
salary while learning. 

“We have no great difficulty in se- 
curing an adequate number of satis- 
factory applicants each year. Many 
of us here at the factory and nearly 
all our branch managers, as well as 
nearly all our salesmen, started as stu- 
dents and we keep in close touch with 
the schools. We know the professors 
and many of the students and prac- 
tically all the students know of us, 
because so many of the alumni have 
joined us and made good. All this 
gives us a favorable reputation and 
enables us to secure desirable appli- 
cants. 

“The branch managers pick most of 
the students, and as some of them have 
proved to be better judges than others, 
we let them do most of the picking. 
Sometimes we have a student in mind 
for several years before he graduates, 
but more often we make our selection 
just a few months before commence- 
ment. Those who are to make the 
selections visit the schools early in the 
year, have a talk with the professors, 
interview students and secure their 
applications. The branch managers 
then forward the applications to the 
factory, together with their recommen- 
dations, and we pass on them here. 

“As our turnover is very small, we 
employ comparatively few new men. 


Some years we don’t employ any. The 
largest class we have ever had was 
eighteen; the average in recent years 
has been probably ten or twelve. 

“These men are employed on a 
small salary while in training. They 
come to the factory about the first of 
July and we recommend three or four 
nearby boarding houses where they 
live. 

“The office manager of the sales de- 
partment prepares their schedule and 
acts as a kind of sponsor for them. We 
scatter them around and use them in 
minor work wherever they can be use- 
ful, changing them from time to time 
so they will gain a complete familiar- 
ity with every phase of the business. 
It is not a sales school at all; it is 
just practical work in all departments, 
supplemented by two one-hour lecture 
periods each week. The men don't 
have to don overalls and do common 
labor. The construction of our prod- 
uct is comparatively simple to a tech- 
nically trained men. What the stu- 
dents need chiefly is a thorough knowl- 
edge of the applications of the prod- 
uct, of our methods and policies and 
of ventilation problems and how to 
solve them. There is no regularly 
prescribed course, but each student 
spends some time in the electrical test 
and repair department, merchandise 
department, shop order department, 


inspection department, research labora- 
tory, drafting room, engineering d 
partment, order department, gener! 
sales, purchasing department and ac. 
counting. 

“Students spend six to eighteen 
months at the factory, depending 
chiefly on our need of men in the field. 
Personally, I would like to see them 
all spend a year and a half here. They 
draw the same salary all the time they 
are here, unless one should be given 
a regular position. 

“Branch managers usually ask for 
the new men as needed and they fre- 
quently ask for certain ones whom 
they have chosen. 

“The students then go to the branch 
offices, still on salary, and are em- 
ployed as junior salesmen, as a rule— 
handling routine jobs such as checking 
orders, preparing sketches, assisting 
older salesmen and estimating some 
small jobs. 

“When they have proved their abil- 
ity and have become definitely placed, 
they are employed as salesmen on a 
salary and bonus basis which gives 
them an incentive to remain with us 
and to work for the greatest possible 
measure of success.” 


An article on “Why American Blower 
Uses a Formal Salesman’s Contract’ ap- 
peared in the March 30, 1931, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


$5,000,000,000 of ““Guaranteed”’ 


Goods Are Now 


New YORK—"“Why are round open- 
ings in manholes preferred to square 
ones?” The American Standards As- 
sociation announces that, ‘‘after six 
years of hard work,” it is ready to 
answer this and other questions to the 
satisfaction of the manhole industry. 
But the association announces more 
than that. In a report on the ‘‘first 
comprehensive study of the economic 
importance of certification and label- 
ing activities in the United States,” 
Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary, and J. W. 
McNair, staff engineer of the associa- 
tion, point out that ‘‘manufactured 
commodities valued at more than 
$1,000,000,000 were sold last year by 
more than fifty industries under some 
plan of guaranteeing quality. These 
industries ranged from lumber to mir- 
rors and from heating systems to 
drugs.” 

In addition, the report adds, “agricul- 
tural commodities and dairy products 
worth more than $4,000,000,000 were 
sold under guarantee last year by 
means of grading, labeling and certifi- 
cation.” 


Sold Annually 


At present 35 per cent of all softwood 
and nearly 50 per cent of all hardwood 
lumber cut in this country are ‘‘marked 
with a definite grade showing their 
quality. Gas-burning cooking 
and heating appliances, valued at 
$375,000,000, are sold annually un- 
der the American Gas Association's 
label guaranteeing compliance with 
safety requirements. . . . The Ameri- 
can Medical Association certifies to 
physicians the compliance of certain 
drugs with the requirements of the 
United States Pharmacopeia. (This 
plan recently has been extended to 
branded foods.)’’ Among other stand- 
ardized products are flooring, insecti- 
cides, preserves, wall paper, brick, 
clay tile, roofmg materials, electric 
wiring installations, tissue papers, au- 
tomotive devices, mattresses and _pil- 
lows, tractors, paper bags, colored 
fabrics and brooms. 


New YorK—A. E. Snyder is now man- 
ager of the lamp sales department of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, with office 
at 150 Broadway. Recently he was head 
of the miniature lamp sales department. 
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Where there is no competing noise, cries of 
Bad Business are plainly heard. In the sylvan 
lanes of Billip’s Gap they are loudest. But 
in cities they are drowned by the roar of 
business. 


It is an actual fact that in thirty-four cities 
business averaged 8% better than last year. 


Business has not died; only its nature has 
changed. Firms that changed their sales 
methods accordingly have succeeded. 


The “nation-wide effort” of halcyon days 
has given place to the sounder logic of going 
after business only where business is availa- 
ble; of picking a live spot, and pounding it. 


In line with this modern strategy, the Rod- 
ney E. Boone Organization bends every ef- 
fort toward a close understanding of mar- 
kets. The value of its co-operation is attested 
by many successful sales campaigns .. . a 
maker of liquid wax secured 1,200 dealers 
in virgin territory in four weeks; a distribu- 
tor of vacuum cleaners made a highly suc- 
cessful sales drive in a market thought to 
be oversold; a meat packer’s advertising was 
already paid for before publication through 
new dealer sales. 


The Boone Man will gladly tell you how 
these and many similar successes were pos- 
sible. He will explain how live spots for 
your own products may be found and sold. 
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CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY B. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
ROCHESTER ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Plus Signs 


+ + + THE AUTOMOBILE 
SHOWS in every city are attract- 
ing more visitors than last year, 
and more cars are being sold... . 
Attendance at the Detroit show 
was 30 per cent ahead of last 
year, and the Milwaukee show 
not only attracted 100,000 visi- 
tors but dealers booked more new 
car orders than at the 1930 and 
1931 shows combined. . . . At- 
tendance at the Los Angeles show 
gained 25 per cent, and at San 
Francisco 35 per cent. 


+ + + RetaliL SALES at these 
automobile shows are substan- 
tially higher than last year. . 
One hundred and seventy-two new 
Lincolns were sold at the New 
York show—an increase of 140 
per cent... . . At the same show 
Packard sold 128. Packard has 
exhibited in every New York 
show since 1901, and the best 
record up to this year was 63 
sales. . . . Studebaker’s sales of 
154 cars at the New York show 
were 60 per cent ahead of last 
year. . . . Auburn's sales at 
the first three shows this year 
were 50 per cent ahead of last 
year. . . . DeSoto sold 162 
new cars in New York and has 
advanced production schedules 
for the first quarter 20 per cent 
over the preliminary estimates. 


+ + + THe DoLLaR VOLUME 
OF RETAIL TRADE in the Kansas 
City district during December in- 
creased 53.8 per cent over No- 
vember and was in excess of the 
average seasonal upturn. 


-+- + -+ CoLieGces ARE A DeE- 
PRESSION-PROOF INDUSTRY. The 
registrations of 599,124 full-time 
students in 444 approved uni- 
versities and colleges are 3,721 
greater than last year. 


+ + + WooLworTH’'s 1931 
EARNINGS topped $41,000,000— 
an increase of $7,000,000 over 
last year. . . . Earnings of W. 
T. Grant & Company will ap- 
proximate $3 a share, against 
$2.80 the previous year. 


Reprints of this 


page 


+ + + PotyrsuHINe, INc., 
Rochester, New York, set a new 
all-time sales record last year. 
The company was organized only 
six years ago and is now the 
second largest producer of high- 
grade shoe polish and polishing 
equipment. . Employment in 
Rochester is increasing, accord- 
ing to the director of the Work 
Relief Committee, who reports 
that a surprisingly large number 
of cards are being returned with 
the statement that the applicant 
has received regular employment. 


+ + + SaALes oF Lire INsurR- 
ANCE in Rhode Island in De- 
cember were 7 per cent ahead of 
the same month last year. ‘ 
Both passenger and commercial 
car registrations in that state 
were higher in 1931 than in 
1930. . . . Saviess deposits in 
the state increased $5,000,000 in 
December, compared with De- 
cember, 1930. 


+ + + IN DaL.tas the Haggar 
Company, makers of men’s pants, 
has put in forty additional ma- 
chines and a full force of work- 
ers is working overtime with 
production sold three months in 
advance. . . . Two full shifts 
are being worked by the Baker 
Moise Hosiery Mills, which last 
year produced more than 1,000,- 
000 pairs of women’s hosiery. 
' Collections of state and 
county taxes in Dallas are 25 
per cent in advame of the same 
date last year, and poll taxes are 
40 per cent ahead. . . . Inven- 
tories in the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve District at the end of De- 
cember were the lowest for that 
month in many years. 


+ -+ + Contracts FoR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING PROJECTS awarded 
last week amounted to $22,573,- 
000, as compared with $16,959,- 
000 the previous week. 


+- + + SoUTHERN PACIFIC 
LINES has purchased a site in 
New Orleans for a new $1,000,- 


available at two cents each, money order or check with order. 
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000 produce terminal. 
Shushan airport, now under con- 
struction near New Orleans at a 
cost of $2,000,000, will be com- 
pleted in June. 


+ + + THE Cnicaco Frep- 
ERAL RESERVE BANK reports that 
wholesale distribution of auto- 
mobiles in December throughout 
the middle West shows an ex- 
pansion for the second consecu- 
tive month and also was greater 
than in December, 1930. 


+ + + THE New ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY wrote more new business 
last year than in 1930, and in 
December secured the greatest 
amount of business in its history. 


+ + + THE SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, plant of West- 
inghouse will operate this year at 
maximum capacity, according to 
predictions made by company of- 
ficials. 


+ + + Tue EAarLier EASTER 
this year has brought on a sea- 
sonal pick-up a little sooner than 
usual in Milwaukee shoe plants. 

. The Drisole Tanning Com- 
pany, of Cudahy, closed 1931 
with the best sales record since 
its organization in 1926. 


-+- + + IN INDIANAPOLIS the 
automobile show is “Sold Out” 
so far as space is concerned, both 
for passenger cars and_ trucks. 
. The Shawnee Stone Com- 
pany, of Bloomington, has_ re- 
sumed capacity operations after 
several months on part time. . 
The North Vernon Industries, 
lumber mills, has started opera- 
tion with a full force of men. 
Clay Products Company's 
No. 2 plant at Brazil, Indianap- 
olis, has resumed operations. 
Plant No. 3 has been working at 
full capacity on double shift 
time. . . . The Warner Gear 
Company is putting its Muncie 
plants in full operation, adding 
600 men to the present force of 
1,500. 
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Frigidaire Inaugurates 
Unit Air Conditioners 
to Sell for $575 


DaYTON—Frigidaire Corporation has 
entered the air conditioner market 
with a line of individual unit-type 
conditioners for commercial establish- 
ments, residences, apartments and 
hospitals. Provision is made to heat, 
cool and cleanse the air of the room 
in which the unit is installed. 

A separate sales organization for air 
conditioning has been formed at Day- 
ton, a Frigidaire executive told this 
magazine, and the products will be 
marketed through ‘‘our regular dis- 
tributing channels, and other outlets 
active in air conditioning. Distribu- 
tion will be nation-wide immediately.” 
The conditioners were announced at 
a recent meeting of heating and ven- 
tilating and refrigeration engineers. 
The first advertisement appeared in 
the current issue of Tzme. 

The units sell at $575 and up, f.o.b. 
Dayton—this price including the com- 
pressor for refrigeration of the cool- 
ing coil. 


DaytoN—H. W. Newell, manager of the 
Frigidaire Sales Corporation of New Eng- 
land, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of sales of Frigidaire Corporation, 
to succeed J. A. Harlan, resigned. 


Schulte Stores Resume 


Premium Distribution 

New YorK—The Schulte Cigar 
Stores have resumed the use of pre- 
miums after the lapse of nearly three 
years. This year the company plans 
to distribute among its customers pre- 
mium merchandise worth more than 
$1,000,000. 

Redemption will be made through the 
United Profit-Sharing Corporation, 
New York, which formerly func- 
tioned as the agent for both the 
Schulte and the United Cigar Stores. 
C. A. Whalen, formerly president of 
United Cigar Stores, is now president 
of United Profit-Sharing Corporation. 


New Plymouth to Sell 

for $495 and $575 
DeETROIT—Two new “thrift’’ models 
selling at $495 and $575 f. 0. b. De- 
troit will be put on the market soon 
by the Plymouth Motor Car Corpora- 
tion. The new models, formerly sold 
at $575 and $635, are a two-door and 
four-door sedan. 

The Plymouth decision follows short- 
ly on the announcement of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., of a bottom level of 
$415 for its new models. 


Presto! They Know You 


Mechanical Introducer 


Offered in Bakelite 


New YorK—Machinery now frees 
you from the duty of introducing 
yourself. When receptionists and 
prospects henceforth ask you who you 
are, take from your pocket the Auto- 
matik card case of Novelties, Inc., 
turn a little wheel on the right side 
and there issues forth a card, clean 
and fresh and untouched by human 
hands. 

The Automatik is made of Bakelite 
molded material, with an inlay of 
Morocco leather, and two gold tips. 


Bata, Shoe Magnate, 

to Build in Britain 
LONDON—M. Bata, Czechoslovakian 
boot king, has bought 600 acres at 
Tilbury, the port of London, where 
he will establish a manufacturing 
colony modeled after his famous Zlin 
factory. 

Four thousand people will be em- 
ployed. Efforts will be directed 
largely to the Indian market. It is 
estimated that more than half of the 
low-priced shoes for women on sale 
in Britain now come from the Bata 
factories. 

Bata was increasing his share of the 
United States shoe business up to the 
time of the passage of the present 
tariff in June, 1930. 


Rejoins Best Foods 


New YorkK—Albert Brown has returned 
to the Best Foods organization as adver- 
tising manager. For the last three years 
he has held a similar position with Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver. Best 
Foods, Inc., is a combination of Richard 
Hellmann, Inc., a division of General 
Foods Corporation, and the Best Foods, 
Inc., a Gold Dust Corporation division. 


Six Months’ Output Sold 
in Month; Crosley Cuts 


Refrigerator Prices 


CINCINNATI—Orders sufficient to ab- 
sorb six months’ production have 
been received in the last few weeks 
by Crosley Radio Corporation for its 
new electric refrigerators, which will 
retail at $99.50 and $139.50 f. o. b. 
Cincinnati. 

The refrigerators will be sold through 
the present Crosley radio organization 
of 110 distributors and 19,000 
dealers throughout the country, G. H. 
Corbett, advertising manager, told 
this magazine. They will supplement 
the radio line to increase dealers’ sales 
and round out factory production 
during the summer months when 
radio volume is “off.” 

Capacities of the two models are 41/4 
and 514 cubic feet. Advertising and 
promotion plans, Mr. Corbett said, 
have not yet been fully determined. 


New Eastman Product 
to Rival Cellophane 


ROCHESTER — DuPont's Cellophane, 
which has done much to “revolution- 
ize” packaging and display methods 
since its introduction eight years ago, 
may have a real rival soon. 

Eastman Kodak Company here an- 
nounces the introduction of Kodapak 
for wrapping purposes. Made from 
cellulose acetate, also the principal 
material used in production of East- 
man’s safety film and of the cellulose 
acetate yarn which the Tennessee East- 
man Corporation makes for the textile 
trade, the new product will be sold 
as a thin, transparent, pliable sheeting. 
“The price is comparable with that of 
other materials manufactured for sim- 
ilar uses,” an executive of the com- 
pany told this magazine. Marketing 
plans still are indefinite. 

Kodapak is said to be limp enough 
to permit easy folds, and to be easily 
cemented in closing packages. “‘It 
withstands the action of water without 
softening or distortion of shape, does 
not become brittle in extreme cold, 
nor colored in high temperatures.” 


To Direct Iron Fireman 


Sales from Cleveland 
CLEVELAND—Sales headquarters of 
the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company of Portland, Oregon, have 
been moved to Cleveland. A new as- 
sembly plant also is being established 
here to produce a new low-priced 
heater for the residential market. The 
manufacturing plant will continue at 
Portland. 
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Machine Age’s Relation 
to Marketing Will Be 
Packaging Theme 


CuicAco—The Machine Age in its 
relation to marketing channels and the 
marketing organization will be analyzed 
by several speakers at a conference in 
connection with the second Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping Conference, 
Clinic and Exposition of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, to be 
held at the Palmer House, here, 
March 7-12. 

The program: 


March 7: ‘Packages from the Consumer 
Point of View,’’ Katharine Fisher, Good 
Housekeeping Institute; “What Is an Ef- 
fective Package?” Ben Nash, Ben Nash 
Products Developing Company, New York. 
March 8: “Color and Design in Packag- 
ing,” Arthur S. Allen, color engineer, New 
York City; “Survey of 1,000 Packages,” 
Wroe Alderson and B. B. Aiken, merchan- 
dising research department, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (covering 
results of a survey in drug stores in St. 
Louis during 1931). 

March 9: “The Machine Age—lIts Effect 
on the Consumer,” Joseph Hays, Crowell 
Publishing Company; “New Products of 
the Machine Age and Their Relation to 
Consumer Marketing,” L. R. Boulware, 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation; 
“The Machine Age—lIts Effect on Market- 
ing Channels,” John Sullivan, American 
Management Association, New York City; 
“The Machine Age—Its Effect on the Mar- 
keting Organization,” A. T. Kearny, James 
O. McKinsey Company, Chicago; “The 
Machine Age and Consumer Marketing,” 
Irwin D. Wolf, secretary Kaufmann De- 
partment Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

March 10: “Unit Packing,’ C. E. Allen, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh; ‘‘Manufacturing 
Problems Connected with Packaging,” 
Francis Chilson, consulting production en- 
gineer, New York City; “What Are the 
Minimum Requirements of Containers?” 
C. A. Plaskett, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin; “New 
Transportation Developments and Their 
Effect on Packing and Shipping,’ Lewis 
Sorrell, Professor of Transportation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

March 11: “Anticipating the Effect of 
Merchandising and Marketing on Produc- 
tion,” Carle M. Bigelow, Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, Inc., Boston; “What 
Is the Future of the Machine in Produc- 
tion Management?’’ Kenneth Condit, the 
American Machinist; “Organizing for 
Change in Production Management,” H. 
S. Smith, B. M. Sayre, Carrier Manufac- 
turing Company; ‘Estimating the Labor 
Outlook,”’ William Leiserson, Professor of 
Economics, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

March 12: “Packing and Shipping Eco- 
nomics” (speaker to be announced) ; “Re- 
search in the Development of Shipping 
Containers” (speaker to be announced) ; 
“The Essentials of Profitable Packaging— 
a review and summary of the conference, 
clinic and exposition,” by representatives 
of a number of package manufacturers. 


Clinics will be held on several days of 
the week. 


Coffee and Substitutes 
Both Thrive under GF 


New York—General Foods Corpora- 
tion knows how to promote coffee and 
a coffee substitute equally well in these 
depressing times. 

Coincident with the announcement 
that sales of Sanka Coffee Corporation, 
an affiliate, were 18 per cent larger in 
1931 than in the previous year—and 
incidentally the largest in Sanka’s his- 
tory—an executive of General Foods 
informed this magazine that there was 
a substantial increase also in the sales 
of Maxwell House Coffee. Sanka is 
decaffeinated, Maxwell House straight 
coffee. 

The Maxwell House gain, the execu- 
tives said, was made chiefly in the last 
half of the year, in connection with 
the introduction of a new vacuum con- 
tainer, and an extended advertising 
campaign to promote it. 

The Maxwell House advertising pro- 
gram, in magazine, radio and news- 
papers, was 20 per cent larger in the 
last half than in the first half of the 
year. The year’s budget, however, was 
only about $100,000 more than in 
1930. 

The editor forgot to ask about Postum, 
another GF coffee substitute. 


Launch New Medicine Line 


LOUISVILLE—American Pharmaceutical Cor- 
poration has been formed at 700 West 
Main Street, here, to manufacture a group 
of package medicines “covering the more 
common ailments,’’ under the trade name 
of Ja-Neuro. They will be marketed 
through wholesalers and jobbers and _re- 
tail druggists. J. M. Richards is _presi- 
dent; Dr. J. A. Dodson, vice-president; J. 
R. Williams, secretary, and J. L. Hooper, 
treasurer. 


A. E. Haase 


Paul B. West 


National Advertisers 
Appoint Paul West 


to Succeed Haase 


New YorK—Paul B. West of Na- 
tional Carbon Company will succeed 
Albert E. Haase as secretary-treasurer 
and managing director of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers on 
February 15. 

Mr. West, sales and advertising execu- 
tive of Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration for seventeen years, and for 
nine years manager of the advertising 
and sales promotion division of Union 
Carbide’s National Carbon Company, 
informs this magazine that Mr. 
Haase’s policies and personnel will be 
continued. Mr. West has been a 
member representative in the ANA 
since 1925, is now a member of the 
board of directors and has headed 
committees on Window and Store Dis- 
play, on Radio and on Circulations. 
Executive head of the ANA for three 
years, former associate editor and 
news editor of Printers’ Ink, Mr. 
Haase will become president and gen- 
eral manager of a new company 
which, it is reported, will have to do 
with the development of packaged 
products—turning them over on ma- 
turity to concerns with wider facilities. 
Announcement of the scope, policies 
and executive set-up of the new com- 
pany will be made soon. 

Mr. Haase retires with the benediction 
of the ANA. The association, says 
Lee H. Bristol, president, is “losing 
not a secretary but a true leader.” 


New YorK—Dr. J. D. Davidson, general 
sales manager of Carbide and Carbon 
Chernicals Corporation, has been elected 
vice-president. 
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NEEDLECRAFT 
ANNOUNCES 


A CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTION OF 


eHdvertising Policy 


An immediate rate reduction of 10% 
effective with April, 1932, issue. 


Continuity Discount of additional 
10%, as follows: 


Orders will be accepted 24 months 
in advance. Space used in the 
second 12 months which equals or 
exceeds space used in the first 12 
months earns an additional 10% dis- 
count if ordered with first year’s in- 
sertion. This discount is effective 12 
months after first insertion at the 
new rate. Provided orders in our 
hands are kept 2 years in advance, 
the discount, once earned, continues 
in effect unless nullified by an in- 
termediate cancellation. 


EXAMPLE Rate with 
Continuity 
Old rate Newrate Discount 


1 page (B&W) $3600 $3240 $2916 


THE RATE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEM 


Circulation Policy 


Subscriptions sold for two years in 
advance. 


TOTAL 
1,000,000 net paid guaranteed. 


METHODS 
No premiums or contests. 


Not to be included in any unit club- 
bing offer. (Allowed only in selec- 
tive clubs). 


All circulation controlled by the pub- 
lisher. 


The sale of Needlecraft only to those 


women who buy it to use it. 


This further restriction, eliminating 
unit clubbing circulation insures 
more than ever the voluntary respon- 
sive circulation Needlecraft has al- 
ways had. 


Advertisers will not buy any magazine just because its rate 
is low. Therefore Needlecraft calls particular attention, not 
only to the economies of the new rates, but to + Its circulation 
methods guarantee + Its distinctive editorial appeal + Its 
million circulation (without benefit of fiction) + Its record 
of proved results on keyed copy + Its readers so completely 
devoted to all the Home Arts—acquisitive women—who 
want things badly enough to work for them. 


FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


NEEDLECRAFT 


The Home Arts Magazine 


ARTHUR W. STOCKDALE, Advertising Manager 
1629 PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A New Two-Year Plan 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


‘ OLD SOUTH BUILDING, BOSTON, MASs. 


BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN, Representatives, SAN FRANCISCO, Los ANGELES, SEATTLE, ATLANTA 
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Small Cities and Rural Areas Do 
$15,415,125,000 Retail Volume 


WASHINGTON—With 52 per cent of 
the total population, small cities (of 
less than 10,000 population) and 
rural areas have $15,415,125,000, or 
about 30 per cent, of the $53,000,- 
000,000 annual retail business of the 
country, Charles D. Bohannon, in 
charge of this section of the first 
Census of Distribution, has announced. 
The population of the small city and 
rural area is 64,434,969, while 30,- 
157,513, or about 25 per cent of the 
total population, live on farms, Mr. 
Bohannon said. In the United States 
there are 5,270 towns and cities of 
1,000 to 10,000 population, as fol- 
lows: 851 between 5,000 and 10,000; 
1,332 between 2,500 and 5,000; 
3,087 between 1,000 and 2,500. In 
addition, there are 10,346 incorporat- 
ed smaller places. 

Forty-five per cent of all retailers are 
located in this general region, he con- 
tinued. ‘Farm families and residents 
of small cittes by no means go to large 
centers for all their merchandise. 
“The percentage of retail stores in 
the small city and rural area varies 
from 11 per cent in Rhode Island, 18 
in Massachusetts and 20 in New York, 
to 66 per cent in Alabama and Geor- 
gia, 69 in Kentucky, 72 in Nebraska 
and 86 in North Dakota. The per- 
centage of total retail sales also varies 
widely—from 7 per cent in Rhode 
Island, 10 in Massachusetts and 13 in 
New York, to 46 in Alabama, 54 in 
Iowa, 60 in Nebraska and 68 in Mis- 
sissippi. In fact, there are 19 states 
in which this area represents more 
than half of the total retail sales of the 
state, and 8 others where the share 
is more than 40 per cent. 

Although detailed figures are not yet 
available on the percentage of the 
total retail sales made by various kinds 
of retail stores in these areas, Mr. 
Bohannon pointed out that the food 
store proportion was smaller than that 
in the larger cities—due to the sales 
of food in general stores not included 
in the food store group. “In several 
other kinds of stores, however, the 
sales form approximately the same 
percentage of the total as do those of 
similar stores in larger cities—among 
them the automotive, furniture and 
house appliance.” 

“In the small city and rural areas there 
are about 11 stores per 1,000 popula- 
tion, as compared with 13 per 1,000 
for the entire country, and nearly 15 
in cities of more than 10,000. Per 
capita sales in these areas are $239, 


as compared with a national average 
of $407 and of from $546 to $645 
for cities in the larger size groups. 

“In considering the possible market 
outlets in rural areas,” he explained, 
“merchandisers will do well to pay 
attention to the importance of the 
county seat town as a trading center. 
While complete data for all states 
and counties are not yet avail- 
able on this point, sample studies 
which have been made tend to 
emphasize the importance of these 
towns, especially when located, as is 
often the case, near the geographic 
center of the county. Of 248 county 
seat towns of less than 10,000 popu- 


lation for which data are available. 
128 do 50 per cent or more of the 
retail business of their counties. 
“The current situation in respect to 
retail trade in the small city and rural 
area presents both an opportunity and 
a challenge to manufacturers and 
wholesalers desirous of building up 
market outlets. If they supply these 
stores with wanted merchandise, mod- 
ern wares in modern packages, the 
kind of merchandise based on impar- 
tial and adequately directed studies of 
consumer demand, and if they supply 
them with proper dealer service and 
advice, there seems reason to believe 
that their efforts will be well repaid. 
This dealer service as well as the con- 
sumer demand studies should, it is 
felt, be directed by persons familiar 
with agricultural and small town and 
rural conditions as well as with retail 
store keeping.” 


Stores and Sales in the Small City and Rural Area 


Population in Small 
City and Rural Area 
Per Cent 


Stores in Small City and Rural Area 


Per Cent Sales Per Cent 
: of Total of all (thousands of Total 
State Number Population Number Stores of dollars > Sales 
Totals . 64,434,969 32 698,256 45 $15,415,125 30 
Alabama ........ 2,066,667 78 14,223 66 239,950 46 
rch) 354,949 81 3,565 71 111,430 58 
Arkansas ....... 1,633,349 88 14,132 78 271,565 66 
California ....... 2,056,650 36 28,130 53 712,170 22 
Golorado .:<6.60s..::« 607,703 59 T2ee 51 182,032 37 
Connecticut ...... 525,145 33 6,741 30 175,118 22 
Delaware ....... 131,783 55 1,693 47 34,040 34 
tcc | ———_———e 909,561 62 11,708 52 192,060 39 
O30 1 ae 2,242,797 ce 19,024 66 277,290 45 
Co 407,017 91 4,373 88 139,520 82 
Ce 2,661,774 35 31,382 32 644,760 17 
Indiana ....%6.+4. 1,740,506 54 20,109 48 387,820 32 
Co a er Se 1,754,470 71 22,188 67 526,370 54 
re 1,339,835 71 17,234 66 463,110 58 
Kentucky a eee 2,013,986 V7 18,743 69 286,780 48 
POT) ae 1,441,939 69 12,451 53 200,210 43 
RARINE opens ds ks 569,413 71 7,791 70 172,280 56 
MONVIANG oscccs.s.0 « 720,082 44 7,050 53 165,570 27 
Massachusetts ..... 744,933 18 9,444 18 200,690 10 
Michigan ........ 1,908,647 39 20,964 37 506,410 23 
Minnesota ....... 1,566,948 61 18,176 59 439,230 41 
Mississippi ....... 1,772,432 88 13,399 vr 280,730 68 
IMESSOUE. 56.6 osc 2,044,876 56 23,225 49 477,000 32 
Montana Bee 413,918 Fi 5,010 72 139,289 58 
Nebraska ........ 1,010,011 73 13,124 72 359,930 60 
LS 72,529 80 951 72 31,330 63 
New Hampshire .. 234,831 50 3,972 52 71,520 39 
New Mexico ..... 374,398 88 3,478 83 84,510 70 
New Jersey ...... 1,241,617 31 18,839 31 439,360 24 
New York ....... 2,652,818 21 37,636 20 957,100 13 
North Carolina 2,577,462 81 20,816 V2 441,000 59 
North‘ Dakota .... 607.925 89 7,009 86 172,430 74 
RPO le ole Buen tt 2,730,434 41 31,083 37 936,460 31 
Oklahoma ........ 1,842,270 TT 19,308 70 418,400 53: 
Cre) ie te 569,355 60 7,882 54 182,370 40 
Pennsylvania ...... 4,368,997 45 S2;p22 38 1,157,620 29 
Rhode Island ..... 85,904 12 1,090 11 21,540 7 
South Carolina ... 1,503,763 86 11,459 76 176,620 59 
South Dakota .... 600,516 87 7,416 82 184,340 70 
WORMESSCE i...05 56% 1,912,776 73 14,556 62 241,820 37 
BAAS pic Sia Nok 4,025,253 69 41,250 61 967,560 47 
NOONE Sires: scan yereee % 312,542 62 2,933 55 72,750 36 
Vermont gs 306,200 85 4,381 85 111,420 TD 
NUNIA 5 5: sere sho 1,771,830 73 16,680 64 258,260 43 
Washington ..... 771,390 19 9,483 43 215,900 .28 
West Virginia .... 1,385,125 80 12,465 72 243,400 DD. 
Wi£SCOMSIN «4.55. 1,656,058 56 20,183 ot 470,240 38 
Wyoming 191,585 85 2,363 80 73,830 73 
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A Letter From Listeners 
Every 16 Seconds 


Advertisers like a medium that keeps in touch 
with the buying public. They've found that 
: every successive contact builds the consumer's 
respect, friendship and loyalty to the medium. 
This brings an actual return in dollars and cents 
to the man with something to sell. WLS not 
only keeps its fingers on the pulse of the radio 
listeners in the great middle west, but our listen- 
ers keep in touch with us. For every 16 seconds 


Many popular features, 
well established on WLS, 
with a definite audience— 


ond at desirable periods . . WLS was on the air in 1931 a listener wrote us 
are now available for spon- a letter. 

sorship. We would like an 

opportunity to furnish de- Telephone calls, personal visitors to our studio, 
tails. publicity in Prairie Farmer, personal appearance 


of our stars at Indiana and Illinois State Fairs— 
in these and many other ways we are building 
up a following that you should approach. We 
have facts and figures that will prove WLS is the 
one medium that will best carry your selling mes- 
sage to the major markets of the Mid-West. May 
we give you further details? 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, President 
GLENN SNYDER, Manager 


Main Studios and Office: 1230 West Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
50,000 WATTS 870 KILOCYCLES 
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One Man’s Idea 
Becomes a $500,000,000 
Sales Opportunity 


(Continued from page 183) 


“You can’t sell switchgears to the 
public,” said Mr. Mauger to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. ‘You can’t sell .turbo- 
generators to the public. But 7f you 
can create a desire for an appliance— 
or rather for a condition of kitchen 
cleanliness and coolness and for cook- 
ing efficiency and economy—you can 
automatically create a market for such 
things. That is what I told the switch- 
gear and turbo-generator people. They 
believed me. 

“But I had to put it to them sim- 
ply. To the transformer manufactur- 
ers I said: ‘Wouldn't you be willing to 
pay fifteen cents in advertising for 
every range installed?’ They figured a 
bit. ‘Fifteen cents for $14 worth of 
business!’ said they, ‘Sure, we would.’ 

“I cautioned them, however, against 
too much enthusiasm. ‘It’s going to 
take a lot of equipment for those 
1,000,000 ranges. In order to sell that 
equipment, would you be willing to 
spend $150,000 as your share of a co- 
operative cookery campaign?’ That 
required a bit more figuring, but they 
decided it was good business. 

“The money is now being raised. 
We expect the nation-wide cooperative 
campaign to get under way in a couple 
of months. 

“But advertising is only one part 
of the job. 

“Of course, the product comes first. 
The slowness of cooking, the chief ob- 
jection to the electric range in earlier 
days, has been overcome in recent 
years. Automatic time and tempera- 
ture control with various specified de- 
grees of heat permit ‘long distance 
cooking’ and give the housewife free- 
dom to do other things. Vitreous lin- 
ing keeps the oven clean; insulation 
between outer and inner walls keeps 
the heat from getting all over the 
kitchen. Vegetables can be cooked 
electrically without being diluted with 
water. Most electric ranges today are 
of white enamel and shining chromi- 
um. Trim, cool, efficient and attrac- 
tive—and eliminating soot and smudge 
—we believe we can prove to the 
American housewife that she needs 
electric cookery in her home, and that 
she will be proud to display her elec- 
tric range to her friends. From every 
standpoint—of cleanliness, efficiency, 
economy, comfort and attractiveness— 
it will be a good investment. 

“We are enlarging and strengthen- 
ing our distribution setup. Until now 
the electric utilities have been almost 


Sales Control Map 


Shows True Values 
of City Areas 


On the opposite page is a facsimile 
of one of several insets of congested 
areas on a new Sales Control map 
which is designed specifically for the 
use of marketing executives. 

It differs from ordinary maps in 
that it is a true survey of the popu- 
lation centers of 10,000 or more in 
the United States and Canada (as 
distinct from municipal boundaries), 
and shows by see-at-a-glance sym- 
bols and graded type the relative 
importance of city areas based on the 
U. S. Census of 1930 and the 
Canadian Census of 1931. 


The census figures were used as a 
base, but in constructing the map 
attention was given to the immediate 
suburban areas which so often trans- 
fer the true population of a city 
from one census classification to an- 
other. For example, look at the 
extreme upper corner of the map. 
Biddeford, Maine, has a population 
of 17,633, but across the Saco River 
and only a stone’s throw from Bid- 
deford is the city of Saco with a 
population of 7,233. To a sales 
or advertising executive this is a 
homogeneous unit, and_ therefore 
this map correctly places Biddeford 
as a city above 25,000 instead of 
showing it in the 10,000 to 25,000 
class. 


Enlarged inset maps of congested 
areas such as New York, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Los 
Angeles are conveniently placed on 
the national map, and in the lower 
left-hand corner is a complete index 
of all of the cities which have been 
combined with larger cities and for 
that reason do not appear on the 
map proper. The map gives the 
exact location and comparative popu- 
lation importance of 1,134 cities. 


The map was prepared and copy- 
righted by the Mapdraft Company, 
specialists for many years in the 
construction of custom-made maps 
and charts for banks, public utility 
companies and sales and statistical 
organizations. 


The complete map is finely litho- 
graphed on a heavy quality of bond 
paper, size 44 x 30 inches, and is 
available through the Readers’ Serv- 
ice Department of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT at $3.50. 


Subscribers should send check for 
$3.50 with the order, and address 
Readers’ Service Department, SALES 
MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


SALES CONTROL MAP 


Shows (a) all population areas of 
10,000; (b) density at a glance; (c) 
true population importance; (d) en- 
larged insets of congested areas. 
Ideal for map tack system. 


$3.50 


the only distributors of the ranges. And 
we want them to continue in the pic- 
ture. Recent laws passed in Kansas 
and Oklahoma and bills now pending 
before thirty-six other legislatures, 
however, are tending to restrict their 
activities with regard to the direct sale 
of appliances. Not only that, but to 
reach the masses of the people in every 
corner of the country we must have 
more adequate representation. So 
NEMA range members are now ap- 
pointing specialized distributors, who 
in turn will sell a wide variety of com- 
petent merchants in their localities. 
These may be department ‘stores, hard- 
ware stores, electrical appliance stores 
or whatever, but the range must be 
not a side- but a main-line. In gen- 
eral the wholesale merchants will get 
an exclusive manufacturet’s franchise. 
In the General Electric organization, 
for example, a large part of the whole- 
sale distribution will be through es- 
tablished refrigerator outlets, who will 
in turn appoint hardware, department 
store and electrical dealers and cen- 
tral stations as retail distributors. 

“We are learning some things, in 
fact, from the recent success of electric 
refrigeration. A number of years 
younger than ours, the refrigeration 
end of the electrical industry has put 
twice as many of its appliances into 
use. In this work the cooperative pro- 
gram under the auspices of NEMA 
and NELA has been an important fac- 
tor. In the next three years, however, 
we hope not only to learn from them 
but to show them a few things. 

“The program, however, is not so 
much competitive as it is creative. 
Consider what it may mean to in- 
dustry as a whole. Consider what its 
success will mean to business and buy- 
ing conditions. I estimate that 95 per 
cent of the sales cost of a product is 
labor—labor to dig and to grow ma- 
terials; labor to fabricate them; labor 
to ship and sell them; labor to super- 
vise and coordinate these manifold 
operations. If that be true, then this 
$500,000,000 program will be to pro- 
vide at least $450,000,000 for jobs. 

“We'll be doing our part and more 
to pull America out of the present 
chaos of inertia. We'll be helping 
people to work and earn and buy. 
And we think those million families 
will like our products, too. 

“Don’t you think it’s a good idea?” 


Heads Oakland Advertising 


PoNTIAC, MicH.—Robert H. White has 
been transferred from General Motors 
Radio Corporation at Dayton to become 
advertising manager of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company here. A couple of years 
ago he was assistant_ advertising manager 
of Chevrolet. 
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Key to Symbols and Type 


BUFFALO 500,000 Population and Over = Class I 
COLUMBUS 250,000 to 500,000 Population-Class II 
DES MOINES 100,000 to 250,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
10,000 to 25,000 


Largest towns under 10,000 in sparsely populated qua. 


= Class Ill 
= Class IV 


= Class VI 
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Vicinity of 
NEW YORK CITY; 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON and 
BALTIMORE 


A sector from the new 


SALES CONTROL MAP 
of the United States and Canada 


Tus map, based on an exhaustive study of 
population areas (as distinct from municipal 
boundaries), has been designed especially for 
sales executives. It shows comparative impor- 
tance of all city-areas of approximately 10,000 
population and over by see-at-a-glance sym- 
bols and graded type. 

The complete national map, size 44x30 inches, 
is available through Sates MANAGEMENT for 
$3.50. See facing page for detailed description. 


Copyrighted 1932 by The Mapdraft Compe, New 
York, map specialists. Patent applied for. 
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ANNUAL RAYON PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION 
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Rayon Output and Consumption 
again Broke Record Last Year 


New YorK—Both production and 
consumption of rayon in the United 
States broke all previous records in 
1931, the Textile Organon, published 
by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, 
here, announced recently. 

Production, based on figures covering 
96 per cent of the country’s capacity, 
aggregated 143,900,000 pounds, an 
increase of 31 per cent. Of the total, 
87.8 per cent was viscose and 12.2 
made by other processes. 

Consumption aggregated 150,100,000 
pounds, an increase of 43 per cent. 
The knitting trades were the largest 


consumers, taking 47 per cent of the 
year’s output. 

The growth of the U. S. rayon industry 
in the last eleven years is illustrated by 
the following figures (000 omitted) : 


Production Consumption 


Simmons Widens Program; 


Sells Low-Cost Health 

New YorK—Doubling its newspaper 
advertising program, the Simmons 
Company has taken “health and 
beauty from restful sleep” as its 1932 
theme song, and is reducing the prices 
of its Beautyrest and Deepsleep 
models by several dollars and adding 
two new models to the line, further 
to widen its market. 

The campaign, directed by Murrill & 
Company, New York retail research 
and advertising agency, is based on 
results of sleep investigations made 
for Simmons by the Mellon Institute 
of Pittsburgh, where it was found that 
the inner-spring type of mattresses in- 
duced more relaxing sleep. 


1931 143,900 150,100 
1930 110,000 105,300 
1929 119,500 132,250 
1928 97,900 104,500 
1027 oes. PRIS: 100,500 
1926 .... 63,600 66,250 
192 akc, Beso 54,750 
1924 38,500 38,250 
1923 36,000 37,500 
1922 24,400 26,000 
1921 15,000 18,250 
The new models are the Ace at 


$27.50 and the Super-Beautyrest at 
$49.50. The Beautyrest is now 
$33.75. 

The number of newspapers employed 
by the company has been increased 
from 125 to 225, Hugh Murrill of 
the agency explained, and the total 
lineage more than doubled, through 
the use of more insertions. The size 
of insertions remains the same—8s00 
to 1,200 lines in accordance with the 
size of a particular market. 
Although the company does no co- 
operative advertising with dealers, Mr. 
Murrill added, it provides proofs of 
successful advertisements for furni- 
ture, department, instalment furniture 
and general stores to use in promoting 
Simmons products. 


Commonwealth Edison’s 
Home Drive Absorbs 


Industrial Decline 


CHICAGO—Intensive and concerted 
sales efforts have enabled the Com. 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
to carry on during the depression, 
with a load loss of only a fraction of 
one per cent. Although the industrial 
load has fallen 6 per cent in recent 
months, an increase in domestic con- 
sumption almost makes up for it. 
One factor has been an_ intensive 
house-to-house canvass by specialty 
crews selling small electric equipment. 
Crews are sent out daily to all parts 
of the city attached to motor vans 
loaded with equipment. 

Men carry samples—a lamp, a clock, 
an iron or toaster. Early in the de- 
pression the order was given, ‘More 
men, more crews, more intensive sell- 
ing.” 

Chicago was divided into districts and 
as soon as a district had been worked 
it was reworked. Commonwealth 
Edison is believed to be the only com- 
pany in the United States operating 
on the crew-from-van plan. 

In a special drive thousands of clocks 
were sold weekly for a number of 
weeks. Men are given only brief 
training before going out on the job; 
usually not more than a day or a day 
and a half. The training is chiefly 
on the job. No manual for retail 
salesmen has ever been issued. 

Even the old-timers, however, are 
often jerked in for short retraining 
and lectures when their sales fall off. 


Zimmerman Extends Work 
for Voluntary Chains 


New YorK—M. M. Zimmerman & 
Associates has been established at 49 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, to 
render sales counselor service to vol- 
untary chains and to wholesalers spon- 
soring them. 

Mr. Zimmerman has been associated 
with this trend in distribution for a 
number of years and has written and 
spoken widely on it. Formerly he was 
on the editorial staff of Printers’ Ink. 
The new organization is now present- 
ing a Visaphone outline of successful 
voluntary chain procedure to group 
meetings in various localities. 


786 Sign Rockne Franchise 


Detroir—A total of 786 dealers were 
signed by January 30 by the Rockne Motor 
Corporation, a Studebaker — subsidiary, 
Frank L. Wiethoff, sales manager, an- 
nounced this week. New contracts are ar- 
riving at the rate of fifteen a day. The 
new Rockne car was announced early in 
December. 
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Restore Profitable Selling! 


(Continued from page 188) 


jobbers cannot understand why any 
manufacturer who depends on them 
for his major distribution should 
directly compete with them. By 
eliminating this practice in 1932, ad- 
vertisers will take another constructive 
step towards building closer coopera- 
tion with their jobbers. 

In discussing many of the distribu- 
tor's problems with manufacturers, I 
have been frequently asked, ‘“Why 
don’t the jobbers tell us of these con- 
ditions? Why don’t they tell our 
salesmen and district managers, who 
call on them constantly?” The job- 
ber’s answer is that most manu- 
facturers who depend upon their 
salesmen and district sales offices for 
the facts, never get the true facts, 
either because their salesmen have not 
the vision to size up the situation, or 
because they feel that they would 
jeopardize their own position if all 
the facts were to be known at head- 
quarters. In most cases salesmen are 
instructed from headquarters to get 
sales, and to leave matters of policy to 
their executives. 

The jobber has come to realize that 
it is valueless to discuss his problems 
with the manufacturer's salesmen. 
Even if the district manager comes, 
he usually cannot cope with the prob- 
lems because he is working under 
orders and he has nothing to do with 
the policy of the company. One job- 
ber in particular remarked, “I wonder 
why some of the executive officers of 
the company don’t show up once in 
a while and discuss their problems 
with us. I believe considerable good 
could be accomplished if some of the 
executives would make frequent tours 
of the territory and get their informa- 
tion first hand instead of trying to 
gather it from sales reports.” 

The suggestions I have offered are 
not involved and do not require any 
drastic revamping of general operat- 
ing policies. Enforced, they would 
be the beginning of a better and more 
cordial relationship between producer 
and distributor. 

It is time to change the precon- 
ceived notion, which many national 
advertisers cling to, that volume at any 
price is the goal of successful busi- 
ness. Less volume with more profit 
and the good will of the trade is much 
healthier and much more profitable in 
the long run than great volume with 
little or no profit and the enmity and 
hostility of the trade. Let all national 
advertisers start to preach the gospel 
among all distributors—"‘A profit with 
every sale.” 
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guides your 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS plane. 


The Air Mail pilots who fly planes over American Airways 
nationwide network of airlines are selected by rigid stand- 
ards established by the United States Government — have 
flown altogether over 50 million miles, 55 years in the air. 


Thus the typical American Airways pilot has had a total of more 
than 3,800 hours of flying experience. He is 31 years old, and 
married; and he has passed the most exacting physical and mental 
tests before acceptance as a transport pilot by the United States 
Post Office, the Department of Commerce and American Airways. 
His past record and his moral character were searchingly checked. 


His present daily work and actions are under constant surveillance, 
and monthly examinations help him to continue physically fit, 
mentally alert, completely alive to the responsibilities of his job. 


He has pledged himself to do his part in rendering the reliable air 

transportation that is typical of the service rendered throughout 

American Airways operations on its nationwide network of airlines. 
For information regarding Business Travel Planning Service, phone or 


write the nearest American Airways office. Reservations at leading 
hotels, travel agencies, Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 


Directly Nationwide 

Serving 58 SS Passenger 

Major Air Mail 
American Express 
Cities Services - 
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**TIME e The Great Feater in Modern Business’ 


Gover 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3.—How will the trouble 
in Manchuria affect business conditions in the United 
States? This question is being asked of government 
officials by all classes of business men in all parts of the 
country. The answer is that the present fighting, unless 
it develops into an official war, will have little or no 
general effect. 

As long as there is a prospect of war between Japan 
and China, ‘war’ stocks will continue to advance, and 
they will promptly decline when the prospect fades. As 
to the prospect, well-informed officials say that one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s. They are convinced that 
China cannot promote a successful war campaign, and that 
Japan is not in a financial position to undertake large 
operations. If China declares war it will probably mean 
a continuation of the fighting without very much of an 
increase in the size of the armies. The, consensus is that 
the next ten days will tell the story, and that after a few 
days more of aggression Japan will be willing to listen 
to reason. 


Explaining the Uses of the Census recently, Dr. Frank 
M. Surface said that in laying out sales territories, in 
routing salesmen in the determination of areas for special 
effort, and in planning advertising campaigns, the data 
are proving very helpful. ‘‘For example,” he continued, 
“one well-known textile manufacturer has been able to 
use the figures to very good advantage. From other data 
he knows pretty closely what proportion his type of com- 
modity should form of department store sales. From the 
relation of his capacity to that of the total industry, he 
knows what would be a fair proportion of that business 
for his firm. By making such computations from depart- 
ment store sales in individual cities within his territory, 
he has found many places where it was evident that he 
was not getting a fair share of the business. By sending 
specialty salesmen into these cities he has been able to 
Open new accounts and has very materially increased his 
profitable business in these cities.” 


Average Drug Store Investment in this country is $7,- 
500, according to Victor Sadd, in charge of the study of 
causes of bankruptcy among St. Louis druggists. This 
gives a total of approximately $450,000,000 invested in 
the field. Rents paid by stores that had failed averaged 
10.6 per cent of sales over a period of five years. The 
average for thirty going concerns was 4.7 per cent of sales. 


Loss Leaders and Cut-Price Sales will be greatly re- 
duced when retail distributors and the manufacturers who 
encourage them realize their unprofitable aspect. From 
several recent investigations the fact is indicated that, in 
the food and drug fields, the increase in sales due to the 
“special” offerings approximately equals the volume of 
the special goods sold. The non-profit volumes of mass 
distributors are increasing, and the public is evidently 
learning that the only way to beat the bargain game is to 
buy the loss leaders and nothing else. 


Opportunities for Real Merchandising are disclosed by 
recent findings of the Drug Survey. In independent 
stores in St. Louis it was found that only one out of eight 
customers buys more than one article at a time. In chain 
drug stores the ratio is one in ten. Already, it is re- 
ported, several manufacturers are studying the proposition 
of encouraging the consumer to buy more articles, and 
it is thought that' the facts will have a marked influence 
on advertising and merchandising in the future. 


The Industrial Area of New York City, as defined by 
the Bureau of the Census, comprises six counties in the 
state of New York and six in New Jersey. This area 
will soon have a special report, and, with thirty-two 
others in various parts of the country, will be covered 
statistically in the reports for the respective states, to be 
issued later. The New York report is in processed form 
for newspaper release; but a limited number of copies 
will be procured for readers who request them. Address 
the Washington Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT, 1099 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Opposition to the Farm Board is lessening, and de- 
mands for its elimination are growing faint. The board 
is now stressing the need for better cooperative effort in 
the farm field, and it has discovered that the salvation 
of agriculture, like that of industry, depends not on pro- 
duction but on adequate and profitable distribution. 


A Turn from Volume to Profits has been noted by a 
Washington organization that receives a great many com- 
munications from manufacturers. This is considered a 
good sign, one that indicates the depression is teaching 
some valuable lessons. Regardless of curtailment of 
sales, a growing number of manufacturers are expressing 
the determination to show a profit. 


Government Publications to the number of 88,524,736 
copies were printed during 1931, the Public Printer, 
George H. Carter, has announced in his annual report. 
This is an increase of nearly half a million over the total 
for the previous year. Since 1929 Mr. Carter has been 
promoting a plan for legislation to stimulate the sale of 
Government documents. ‘‘The suggested legislation 
authorizes the Public Printer to encourage the sale of 
Government publications by allowing dealers a trade dis- 
count so as to remunerate them for their expenses in 
this added service to the public, and yet requires them 
to adhere to the sale prices fixed upon by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. This is a method by which 
several foreign governments permit extensive sales of their 
publications by book dealers.” 


Life Savers, Inc., appealed some time ago from a de- 
cision of the examiner of interferences dismissing its 
Opposition to the registration by the Oxford Confectionery 
Company of “Diskomint’’ because of its similarity to 
‘‘Pep-O-Mint,” a Life Saver mark. But the Patent Office 
has just upheld the examiner and ruled that “Pep-O-Mint” 
is the same as “peppermint,” and is not a trade-mark, 
but a grade-mark, which is not subject to protection. 
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The 
MARKET DATA BOOK 


Il 4/ 


E sincerely hope that Henry, good old Henry, has seen to it that one of the 

new Market Data Books for 1932 is on the way. Nothing like it for taking 
the bugs out of that plan of yours for selling a new product to an old field or an old 
product to a new field, etc., etc. It is truly a remarkable volume! The purpose of 
this book is to give you facts about markets; what they buy; how much; when and 
how they purchase; important trends likely to affect your sales opportunities ; com- 
plete and classified lists of specialized advertising mediums, rates, etc. 


Ideally Arranged and Indexed— 
this book gives you concise and accurate information about such markets as 


The Steel Industry Power Plants 
Department Stores Engineering Construction 
Building Construction Automotive Industries 
Railroads Food Manufacturing 
Municipal Governments Retail Stores 

Electric Industry Hospitals and Institutions 
Chemical Industries Hotels, Restaurants 
Motion Picture Industry Medical, Dental 

Wood Working Etc. 


You can get your copy of The Market Data Book for 1932—free, and no questions 
asked—only by sending in your subscription to Class & Industrial Marketing—a 
journal which will bring you information about every phase of selling and adver- 
tising to specialized and industrial markets, including management of salesmen, 
methods of compensation, building catalogs, planning advertising, securing cooper- 
ation of distributors, introducing new products, getting inquiries, etc. 


r ~~ ™ “HERE IT IS! THE COUPON! 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


$2.00 per year. 


| 
| 
| charges prepaid 
C $2.00 enclosed 
| Check one > Bilt me later 
| 
| 
| 
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I accept your invitation to secure a copy of the new 280-page 
MARKET DATA BOOK for 1982—FREE—with a subscription to 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING at the regular rate of 


So enter my subscription at once and send the book free and all 


UT OF DREAMLAND ONCE MORE: Now 
( ) that the conditions which prevailed between 1923 

and 1929 are getting into the books of the period 
and taking their proper place in our history, a large part 
of the public is beginning to realize how far from normal 
that period was. Prices were away up, profits were very 
high, America was cock of the walk among the nations 
with most of the foreign trade that was going and a large 
share in financing the business of its foreign customers. 
The good times lasted so long and seemed to rest on so 
secure a footing that few were found to question the 
agreeable assurance, then current among us, that we had 
entered upon a new order. Poverty with all its attendant 
evils was a thing of the past. . . . If conviction that all 
this was true had been less general, tle ensuing demolition 
of our illusions would have been less serious. We should 
at least have been quicker to recognize what had happened, 
we should have been less inclined than we were to be- 
lieve what we were told, that no insurmountable obstacle had 
been thrown athwart the primrose path of easy affluence. 
. . . Successive disappointments in the last thirty months, due 
mainly to misconception of our position before the stock 
market collapse of 1929, have tended to retard effective 
measures calculated to restore both our equilibrium and our 
perspective. Many of us have still been looking for some 
miracle to bring back the cornucopia of plenty and re- 
lieve us of the drudgery of working out our own salvation 
by long-tested methods which, though cast aside in the 
halcyon days, are now beginning to find acceptance once 
more. . . . We see evidence of this in such statements as 
that made by the chief officers of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing to their stockholders last week looking 
forward to a year of reasonable prosperity, even though 
their company’s business in 1932 is no greater than it was 
in 1931. Yet, last year Westinghouse made no money 
but actually went into the red to the extent of $3,250,000. 
The shrinkage in volume came so fast that the company 
was unable either mentally or practically to adjust itself to 
the new conditions. Its overhead had grown in conform- 
ity with the swelling demands of previous years, and no 
one believed when the first signs of reversal appeared 
that a drastic change was under way. Enlightened by pro- 
tracted experience of the new conditions, the management 
believes that it is now prepared to do such business as comes 
its way on a profitable basis. . . . Of a similar character 
is the job done by Sears, Roebuck. A drop in volume 
last year amounting to nearly 10 per cent as compared 
with 1930 and to 23 per cent as compared with 1929 cut 
net earnings by 15 per cent and 60 per cent, respectively. 
But the company faces the future with equanimity. It has 
scaled its expenses to such an extent that even though 


volume in 1932 should fall 9 per cent below that of 1931, 
its net income, sufficient to cover present income require- 
ments, would not be affected, and meantime the business 
is in such a strong position that it can take immediate 
advantage of any favoring change in general conditions. 

. And what is true of Westinghouse and Sears, Roc- 
buck is true of many if not of most of our active busincss 
concerns. They have profited by the lessons of adversity. 
They hope for better times than those we are now passing 
through. They believe that we have gone from an ex- 
treme of optimism to an extreme of pessimism. They arc 
convinced that sound principles warrant extraordinary 
measures to arrest deflationary impulses which have de- 
pressed valuations far beyond reason. But they are no 
longer losing time over vain regrets and recollections of 
the good, old days. They are doing business at the old 
stand, making some money—most of them—and getting 
ready to step forward at a livelier pace as soon as the 
going improves. They are living now among the facts 
of life, not its dreams. 


~ wee 


ETTER OUTLOOK FOR WHOLESALERS: 
Bee could be better for the wholesale trade 

than closer cooperation with manufacturers and re- 
tailers. The relations among the three bodies have been 
unsatisfactory for some years. Direct selling to the chains 
has played a part in causing misunderstandings, and there 
has been little community of interest in the problems of 
merchandising which should be the concern of all... . A 
first step toward improvement of this situation seems to 
have been taken at the recent meeting of the Wholesale 
Drygoods Institute. Associate memberships have been pro- 
vided for producers, and no effort will be spared to culti- 
vate mutually advantageous relations with dealers whose 
business is or can be made profitable. Of particular im- 
portance was the consideration given to plans for ex- 
tending the principle of selective distribution under which 
a manufacturer of certain lines agrees to limit his output 
to a group of wholesalers in non-competing territories. The 
success of this arrangement depends, of course, on a suf- 
ficient quantity of goods being taken to justify aggressive 
sales promotion. Its effect, if adopted on a large scale, 
would be to reduce the number of lines carried as well as 
the producers dealt with by the wholesalers concerned. 

Technical difficulties may abort the project in its 
most ambitious aspects, but the attempt is well worth mak- 
ing. It will tend at least to call attention of all parties 
to the need of coordination and specialization which have 
not been characteristic of recent dealings between produc- 
ers and distributors. 
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More Plus Signs 


(Overflow from page 192) 


+ + -++ TwENTY-FIVE PER CENT OF THE 
CORPORATIONS that have issued earnings 
statements since the first of the year show 
an increase over the corresponding period 
of last year. 


+ -+ -+ THE NorGe CorporatION, re- 
frigerator division of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, reports for the twelfth consecutive 
month of 1931 an increase in sales. The 
December gain was 417 per cent against 
the same month in 1930, and the gain for 
the year as a whole was 460 per cent. 


+--+ -+ OPERATIONS IN THE CLEVELAND 
STEEL District last week were 35 per 
cent. of capacity, and a rate of 45 per cent 
was predicted for the current week. 
National Acme Company orders show an 
increase of 30 per cent over recent levels. 


4+- + + THE New York EVENING 
Post's weekly index of products in sensi- 
tive basic industries show a gain of 1 point 
for the current week. Since the beginning 
of the year the trend has been upward. 


+ + + WEsTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC has 
received the elevator contract for New 
York’s Radio City. . . . Orders for 
United States Post Office elevators have 
been awarded to three manufacturers: Ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 to Westinghouse, 
$500,000 to Otis and $500,000 to Ameri- 
can Elevator Company. 


-+- + + EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1 the Chase 
National Bank increased the interest rate 
on compound interest accounts from 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent. 


+ + + THE New ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY increased both 
its operating revenue and net earnings in 
1931 over 1930. 


+ -++ -++ BRADSTREET’S reports that both 
sales and collections in the automobile and 
tire trades in the New York City area are 
equal to a year ago. 


+ -+ + BANK CLEARINGS in Memphis 
last week not only were greater than the 
week before, but were 8.9 per cent greater 
than a year ago. 


+ + + THE AMERICAN’ ENCAUSTIC 
TiLinGc CoMPANY is operating its Los An- 
geles plant at 85 per cent of capacity. 

Other companies in the ceramic industry to 
show improvement are Fulper Pottery 
Company, Flemington, New Jersey, which 
is employing fifty more people than a year 
ago, due to increased orders; the Brush 
Pottery Company, of Zanesville, Ohio, 
which has been operating full time for the 
last five months, has increased production 
20 per cent. 


+ + + Tue Tuirty-two LEADING 
Citigs in the Richmond Federal Reserve 
district issued 1,826 building permits in 
December, as against 1,791 for the same 
month last year. . . . Textile mills in 
that area continued to operate in Decem- 
ber at a higher rate than a year ago. 


+ -+ + Tue BANK Desits INDEX of 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve district 
increased from 60 to 67 in December; the 
average index of country check clearings 
increased from 63 to 65, and the miscel- 
laneous carloadings from 67 to 72. 


ONE OF FOUR CITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


TO SHOW GAINS 
PEORIA | in BUILDING PERMITS 


PLUS 
The other 3 are Louisville, 


SICNS Little Rock and St. Paul. 


Peoria’s building for Decem- 
+ + + + ber, 1931, not only exceeded 

that of 1929 and 1930, but 
also that of November, 1931! 


An important executive recently said, “Peoria is one of 
the really bright spots in the 1932 sales picture. We're at 
work there—strong, too.” He’s using the medium that in 
December led in Total, General, also Retail. In General 
for 3 consecutive years. Of course, it’s the 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., Nat'l Repr. Chicago, New York, Boston 
Member Major Market Newsbdapers 


The 
Memo to 


Advertising 
Agencies... 


Route to: Librarian 
Research Department 
Account Executives 
Space Buyer 


Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 


atres, art center, busi- 


ness, financial and pro- 
SALES MANAGEMENT has re- 
cently compiled in booklet form fessional districts are 
the 1930 Newspaper Lineage of 
2,203 General and Automotive reached quickly and 
Advertisers. 


conveniently from The 


This list includes the lineage of 
all general and automotive (form- 
erly called "national") advertisers 
using newspapers in three or 

— of a largest cities 
in the United States, as recorded 
by Media Records, Inc. ee ee 


Price thirty-five cents. Check or famous thoroughfares. 
stamps with order. | 


Address 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc. NEW YORK 


420 Lexington Avenue PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


Ambassador. It is inthe 


Social Center on one 


NEW YORK 
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December Window aging i in Forty-three Cities 


iH | | | 
| | | | | PTT Tq 
Check marks (/) in city 

columns indicate the manufac-| 
turers whose displays appeared| 
in sufficient numbers and with) 
sufficient dominance to register) © 
appreciably with consumers. The § 
list is selective, representing the! © 
most active accounts. 


Huntington, W.Va. 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Washington, D.C. 
TOTALS 


Charlotte, N. c. 
Seattle 
Spokane 


Birmingham 
Chicago 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Miami 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Toledo 
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Repeats count 
| ° 
| 
le View became an outstand- 
5 ing success over night, due to 
ict the quality of the product. 
* 
3 Our contribution was a window 
3 display so powerful in its sales 
* appeal that the dealer was glad 
y to use it in his window. 
2 


Re eS NSO NR GN: is Opty a ge ee 


The result was sales and repeats 
for the dealer, Wapex and the 
Einson-Freeman Co. 


VAP 


JRELIEVES HEAD COLDS 


ex | Children like this | 
safe way to relieve colds | 
} 


AN AGEMENT 
c 
E.W~£OuUGera and 
ESTABLISHED 1849 INCORPORATED 
Importers of Pharmaceutical Specialties 
gf oe 
pars ororose ster (ds <AMpouecna 
‘ EW YORK 


NEW YOR 


75 Varick Street, New York 


November ll, 1931. 


Mr. Ne. Je Leigh, Vice President 
Einson Freeman Co., Inc., 

Starr & Borden Avenues, 

Long Islnad City, N. Y. 


Dear Joe: 


A few years ago you originated and produced for us the 
first Vapex window display. It vecame, as you remember, 
an outstanding success and druggists, almost without 
exception, pronounced it an effective sales producer. 
Quite naturally, when we required a new display this 
year we turned to Einson Freeman and you have given us 
what we are confident will prove to be an equally 
successful display. 


We are most appreciative of the manner in which you have 
personally worked-with us on our merchandising problems 
and for the sound ideas you have contributed. 


Sinceyely yours. 


é O7-~~~ 


Secretary. 


IVP :MS 


Vv 


is stuffed up 


BREATHE 


VAPEX | 


} A This store carries 
everything you need 
for coughs and colds 


OFFICES AND MAN 


WESTERN OFFICE-WRIGL 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


UFACTURING PLANT 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


EY BLDG. CHICAGO. ILL 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 
Licensee for Canada... Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


Specializing 
in Windowand 
store display 
adverfising 
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Needlecraft magazine, finding a policy of 
taking two-year subscriptions at fifty cents 
more profitable than one-year subscriptions 
for the same price has been’ enabled to 
announce an immediate rate reduction of 
10 per cent on all space, effective with the 
April, 1932, issue. Needlecraft also an- 
nounces the application of the two-year 
plan to the sale of advertising space. The 
magazine gives an additional 10 per cent 
discount on second year space which equals 
or exceeds first year space, if ordered with 
the first year’s insertions. This additional 
discount is estimated to be the savings in 
sales. expense in the advertising depart- 
ment. Its booklet on the new plan holds 
interest for sales executive because of its 
method of passing savings in sales expense 
along to customers. Copies can be secured 
from Needlecraft, Chrysler Building, New 
York. 


* % *% 


The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation will be back in convention at the 
old stamping ground, the Waldorf (albeit 
the new Waldorf), the latter part of April, 
and the Bureau of Advertising has appoint- 
ed a committee to make some ambitious 
dinner plans. The plans will be announced 
in a week or so. The committee com- 
prises: William G. Chandler, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, chairman; E. P. 
Adler, Davenport Times; J. D. Barnum, 
Syracuse Post-Standard; E. S. Friendly, 
New York Sun; Roy C. Holliss, New York 
Daily News; A. L. Miller, Battle Creek 
Enquirer & News; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record, and Paul C. Siddall, Alliance, 
Ohio, Review. 

* * & 
Ralph B. Campbell, Minneapolis manager 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
has become a vice-president of the agency. 

+ + 
The Blackman Company had something to 
say in the January 30 radio program of 
the “America at Work” series. The broad- 
cast told how advertising is helping to 
make the wheels of industry go round, 
An early advertisement, it appears, was the 
Rosetta stone, proclaiming the virtues of 
an Egyptian king. Mark Wiseman of 
Blackman explained that “advertising has 
simply been the commercial response to 
our curiosity about the results of our na- 
tional inventiveness. . You who are 
listening today created advertising. If 
your curiosity did not want it, it could 
not exist a week longer.” Roy Dickinson 
of Printers Ink quoted a law by Dibbles 
of Oxford: “The function of all advertis- 
ing is to maintain suction during the 
lapses of natural recurrence of demand.” 

* * & 


James L. Bray has become director of 
the publishing department of United States 
Daily, Washington, to succeed the late 
John E. Rice. Old associate of David 
Lawrence with Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion, Mr. Bray helped to found the Daily, 
of which he has been secretary-treasurer. 
* oe & 
Samuel Gabriel & Sons Company has put 
out a game called Ballyhoo, the primary 
feature of which lies in matching up one 


*Editor Ballyhoo, monthly debunker. 


set of cards consisting of typical Norman 
Anthony* revises of famous advertising 
slogans with another set on which are 
portrayed nationally advertised products, 
the names and presentation of which also 
have been revised a la Norman Anthony. 
* * 

There was more to that Leeds phone call 
to Gilbert T. Hodges than this department 
knew last week. After the issue was 
locked up we ran into him downstairs. 
The AFA president was enthusiastic about 
A. T. & T.’s facilities. He was in Chi- 
cago, it seems, when he got a message to 
address the Leeds Publicity Club that after- 
noon (it’s evening in Leeds when it’s 
afternoon in Chicago). So Mr. Hodges 
wrote down a few thoughts. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, he was called upon to answer 
questions and the prepared talk was largely 
relegated. He was a little disconcerted 
too by the fact that his remarks, broadcast 
in the hall at Leeds, were relayed back 
to him—a sort of 8-000-mile echo (4,000 
each way) as it were. The business cost 
the Leeds club about $500. 


* * 4% 


The Progressive Farmer & Southern Rural- 
ist reduced both its advertising rate and 
circulation guarantee 15 per cent this week 
—to $4.25 a line and 850,000. ‘We could 
not provide appreciably lower advertising 
costs on a circulation guarantee of 1,000,- 
000 net paid,’ says the announcement, 
“because of our already-low milline rate 
and rate per page per thousand. Our 
circulation guarantee therefore was reduced 
. . . to make the savings to our patrons 
substantial and attractive. . . . We expect 
to maintain a reasonable excess in net paid 
above our guarantee." The magazine of- 
fers four-color cover service. 
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Advertising headquarters of Capper’; 
Farmer (N. H. McCormack, advertising 
manager) have been moved from New 
York to 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi. 
cago. 
a ae 

H. E. Christiansen, field manager of the 
Advertising Federation of America, has 
joined the staff of Business Week, of Mc. 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. 


* 8 


The Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been liquidated, and 


Charles C. Green (former president, New, 


York Advertising Club) and Arthur 
Doornbos are now connected with Athertc 
& Currier, Inc., in the Graybar building 
32 Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
Rochester and New York City, has joined 
forces with the Louis H. Frohman Com 
pany, New York, as Lyddon, Hanford & 
Frohman. Offices: New York and Roches 
ter; officers: Clinton R. Lyddon, president; 
L. H. Frohman, executive vice-president; 
Lester A. Casler, vice-president; Saxe H. 
Hanford, treasurer; Ralph M. Cole, treas- 
urer. 

a 


Control of the 91-year-old Brooklyn Eagle 


has passed from the Gannett Company to 
a group headed by M. Preston Goodfellow, 
publisher, and Harris M. Christ, managing 
editor under the Gannett regime—Mr. 
Goodfellow becoming president of the 
Eagle Company and Mr. Christ vice-presi- 
dent. Raymond M. Gunnison, whose 
father, Herbert F., was the leading factor 
in the paper before the Gannett company 


took it over, becomes chairman of the 
board of trustees. 

* * & 
Mummery (‘picturing the month in 


mitth’’) will make its debut in March under 
the Albee Publishing Company, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 
* * & 

New Haven Clock Company, advertising 
for Tip-Top watches and Westinghouse 
electric clocks, is now being directed by 
United Advertising Agency, New York. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. e undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


CANADA—INFLUENTIAL VANCOUVER, BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA, mechanical manufacturer, with 
efficient independent subsidiary distributing organi- 
zation, wants (1) additional line suitable for 


Canadian manufacturing for domestic or export 
markets; also (2) additional lines for distribu- 
tion only. Advertiser requires no further capital 
but desires simply to increase scope of operations 
through the manufacture or distribution of addi- 
tional lines. Must have satisfactory sales possibili- 
ties. Please address reply to, McConnell and Fer- 
gusson, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new v. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales i geen capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
— ro experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
77 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


—_ 


| 


